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IMOGEN ELLERSLY. 


BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


Ir was the twilight hour, and Imogen Ellersly, 
leaning pensively on her hand, gazed from the 
window of her husband’s princely country-seat 
that overlooked the broad and stately Hudson. 
A melancholy shade hung over her lovely coun- 
tenance, and her eyes were dim and heavy as if 
with weeping. Those who had seen her as a 
bride but two short months before, would scarcely 
have recognized the gay and brilliant belle in that 
now sad and mournful face. 

© Alas!?? she said, ‘* had I but listened to Grace. 
But it is toolatenow. Qh! these gilded chains, 
they are cankering to my heart—wealth, wealth, 
what are you without love!” 

The speaker had been the orphan daughter 
of a New York merchant who died bankrupt. 
Beautiful, talented, and amiable in every other 
respect, she possessed one fault—pride. When, 
therefore, at the death of her father, she was 
forced to accept the shelter of an uncle’s house, 
the idea of being a burden on him stung her 
to the soul. He was unmarried, and in reality 
gratified to be of service to her, but uncon- 
sciously to himself his kindness assumed a pa- 
tronizing air, and this was a daily thorn in the 
proud heart of Imogen. There were moments 
when she envied the humblest individual who 
labored for his or her support. This sentiment 
was increased by the character of her mind. 
Imogen was a passionate admirer of the beau- 
tiful, indeed a poetess; and like many persons 
of genius she possessed the keenest sensibilities. 

** Ask any woman of genius why she writes, 
and she will tell you it is because she cannot 
help it; that there are times when a power that 
she can neither comprehend nor resist, impels 
her to the sweet exercise of her intellect; that 
at such moments there is happiness in the very 
exertion—a thrilling excitement that makes the 
action of thought ‘its own exceeding reward,’ 
that her heart is crowded with feelings which 
pant for language and for sympathy, and that 
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ideas gush up from the mind unsought and un- 

called-for, as waters leap from their fount when 

the earth is deluged with moisture.” So said 

one whom experience had taught, and thus also 

was it with Imogen Carlton. The use of her 

pen was her favorite occupation; it whiled away 

many an hour of sadness—and she was never 

happier than when obeying “that irresistible 
impulse for creation” which not unseldom per- 
; vaded her heart. It might well be supposed 
that a being so constituted could never be happy 
in domestic life, unless connected with one of 
; congenial habits and pursuits—and so thought 
the friend of Imogen, Grace Lester. From long 
and close intimacy she had become well ac- 
quainted with the disposition and attainments 
of Imogen Carlton—and she was quite certain’ 
that the happiness of her highly gifted friend 
could only be insured by a union with a kindred 
mind. Grace had already selected a husband 
for her friend—one who had attained a promi- 
nent place in the ranks of literature, and was, 
therefore, well fitted to appreciate the talents 
of Imogen. With heartfelt delight she had ob- 
served the daily increasing interest with which 
Leonard Stanton regarded her friend—when 
suddenly, from some unknown reason, he.be- 
came cold and distant in his demeanor toward 
Imogen. The latter had been acquainted with 
him just long enough to discover the nobleness 
of his character, and the knowledge she had 
gained had completely won her regard. Deeply 
pained at his coldness, of which she could not 
divine the cause, Imogen had yet sufficient pride 
te enable her to treat Stanton with apparent in- 
difference. She marked his restraint whenever 
; they met, and thinking that he had never cared 
> for her, she resolved to strive against a passion 
that could only be a source of unhappiness. In 
the height of wounded pride she had yielded 
to the earnest solicitations of her uncle, and 
accepted the offer of Arthur Ellersly, a rich 
bat fashionable suitor, to whom till then, she 
; had never given the slightest encouragement. 
> And when she had promised her hand she 
? would not allow herself to give way to doubt, 
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but immediately invested the one she had chosen , 


with all the qualities of him whose love she had 
so eagerly coveted—not pausing to ascertain 
whether such were really the case. 

Once only she had wavered: it was on the 
day she announced to Grace her betrothal. 

‘You are not in earnest, Imogen?” said 
Grace. 

Dearest Grace—do not gaze on me thus,” 
replied Imogen. ‘I little dreamed that, when 
I should confide my secret to my best-loved 
friend, she would reply with words and glances 
of reproach.’? 

* Ah! Imogen,” replied Grace Lester, and 
her eyes were glistening with tears as she drew 


her companion gently toward her, “do you not } 


know that it is my anxiety for your future wel- 
fare that leads me to act as I do?” 

*‘ And yet, Grace, now, when bright pros- 
pects have unexpectedly become mine again— 
and when all others are hastening to offer me 
congratulations—why do you, you whose ap- 
proval I value more thag that of all the rest, 
hold back ??? 

*¢Listen to me, dear Imogen,” said Grace, 
very seriously. ‘In the first place, you do not 
love this man. Nay, start not, dearest: though 
you may try to deceive yourself, I tell you, you 
do not love him. Yours is the wealth of rich 
feeling, Imogen; yours is a heart that to throb 
with happiness must ever exist in the atmos- 
phere of love, and I am perfectly well convinced 
that naught but misery would be your portion 
were you wedded to one for whom you cared 
not. In the next place, he does not feel for you 
that earnest affection which I know you would 
expect from the one to whom you gave your 
hand in marriage. He seeks you because you 
are beautiful and talented; not that he admires 
those talents which even were you devoid of 
beauty, would enable you to shine as a ‘bright, 
particular star’—but that you will move as a 
luminary among the fashionable circles which he 
frequents, and that the world might say, ‘that 
is the lovely and accomplished Mrs. Ellersly.’ 
But when your loveliness has faded, when time 
has dimmed the brightness of your eyes, and 
stolen the roses from your cheeks—where then 
will be the bond of sympathy that should still 
unite you to your husband’s heart if you wed 
Arthur Ellersly? And can you bid me give you 
my congratulations when J am well assured that 
with him you can never be happy ?”? 

“Say no more, Grace, I beseech you,” inter- 
rapted Imogen, with a shudder—“you wrong 
Ellersly, indeed you do—and I must not, and 
will not listen to these gloomy predictions.” 

But you must hear me out, Imogen,’’ per- 
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sisted Grace Lester, grasping her friend’s hand 
as she was about to turn away, and detaining 
her by force, “ Arthur Ellersly and yourself are 
not congenial spirits. Yow are what nature has 
made you, a lover of the beautiful, and a child 
of poesy—and it is your great delight to give 
vent in song to the sweet emotions with which 
your heart is ever overflowing—while on the 
contrary, he seldom even opens a book unless it 
be to ridicule it. How would you feel, Imogen, 
to have the bright effusions of your pen treated 
with scorn and contempt by him with whom all 
the days of your life were to be spent?” 

Again a slight tremor passed over the delicate 
frame of the young girl, and she replied in a 
voice broken with emotion, ‘I could not long 
live thus—it would be death by inches—slow, 
but certain. But oh! Grace, you are mistaken, 
indeed you are—he is far different from what 
you have represented.”’ 

Grace Lester shook her head sadly. ‘* Would 
; that I could think so,” she resumed after a brief 





silence, ‘but, alas! it is not in my power. But 


this is not all. You are formed for domestic 
; happiness, Imogen—while Arthur Ellersly has 
; been accustomed to finding pleasure only in a 
’ constant routine of gaieties, and marriage will 
noi at all alter him in this respect. And now, 
Imogen, let me mention to you a fact, which, 
setting all others aside, ought to be an invincible 
obstacle to your union with Ellersly. You love 
another.”? 

** Grace !”? 

**Yes—you love another—and that other is 
well worthy the affection of a heart like yours. 
Ah! Imogen, if you were to ask my congratula- 
tions upon your union with Leonard Stanton, 
your request would be speedily granted.”’ 

“That can never be,” replied Imogen, in @ 
tone almost of agony, while her fair cheek grew 
ashy pale, and her whole frame trembled with 
emotion, “oh, Grace! Grace! if you would not 
break my heart, breathe not kis name in my 
ear.”? 

Forgive m2, darling, if I have said aught 
to wound you,” said Grace Lester, tenderly 
drawing her companion again toward her, and 
imprinting a kiss of affection upon her brow— 
“but it is for your own sweet sake that I speak 
thus. And oh! Imogen, loving him as you 
do, how can you think of becoming the wife of 
another—how can you teach the lip to utter 
that to which the heart can never respond ?” 

For a few moments Imogen Carlton seemed 
greatly agitated, but suddenly restraining her 
emotion, she said—‘‘ yes, Grace, you have in- 
deed guessed the truth; and yet though I have 
dearly loved him I can never be his wife. There 
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was a time when I was foolish enough to think kissed the cheek of Imogen—then turning hastily 
such a thing might be possible, but it is all over } away, she left the apartment. 

now—and my only hope is that I may be able Two months after, the sacrifice was consum- 
by earnest strivings, to subdue the throbbings of } mated. Alas! too soon Imogen found that Grace 
a heart that still beats too wildly whenever his > had prophesied truly. 


name is spoken.” * Oh!” she said, weeping, “that I hag listened 
«But why should this be, Imogen ?—is he not } to my friend. Yet this is wrong. I canand will 

worthy your love ?”? be happy. I will love Mr. Ellersly.” 
“Worthy? Oh! yes, Grace, yes—but Stanton Could she? 

does not deem me worthy his affection: he does Two years had passed since the evening on 

not return my love.” which our story begins, and Imogen Ellersly was 





This avowal was followed by a burst of tears, seated in her boudoir, absorbed in earnest medi- 
and leaning her head upon her friend’s shoulder, { tation. A beautiful babe lay sleeping upon a 
Imogen wept bitterly. After a pause she con- } couch beside her, and a smile of ineffable ten- 
tinued, drawing her slight form proudly up. derness would wreathe the lips of the young 

“For many months past Leonard Stanton has { mother, as ever and anon arousing from her 
avoided me, and whenever we have met I have } reverie, she bent anxiouly over her darling, and 
been treated with marked coldness. It was not } pressed a kiss of love upon that cherub brow. 
always thus, and I know not why he has changed Imogen had changed much since we last 
of late—yet of this I am quite certain, that ere } looked upon her: the joyous light had left her 
many more weeks have passed I shall drive his ‘ eye, her cheek had grown strangely pale, and 
image forever from my heart, by becoming the the mournful expression that often flickered 
wife of Arthur Ellersly.” across that sweet face, told of the heart’s un- 

‘And thus bring upon yourself eternal misery,” S vest. She had felt sadder than usual that day, 
said Grace, sternly. for she had been indulging in a melancholy plea- 

“You are mistaken, Grace,”’ interrupted Imo- ; sure, the perusal of some old letters written by 
gen, rather haughtily, “and Jam ashamed of my } early friends, most of whom now slept beneath 
own weakness in loving one who cares not for § the sod. Old letters! How many sad but sweet 
me—and will not for his sake drive all hopes of : memories are ever entwined around these pre- 
happiness away by refusing the proffered devo- ? cious treasures! With what tender and subdued 
tion of an honest heart. I have promised my } sensations does the eye rest upon the tracery of 
hand to Arthur Ellersly, and, in spite of all : the departed! and as the gaze lingers upon these 
that can be said, that promise shall be kept un- } memorials of the past, many a loved form rises 
broken.” again to view, and laughing tones ring once 

‘And are there xo other motives, Imogen, } more gladly upon the ear, whose eloquence has 
that will induce you to act thus? Are you not alas! been forever hushed in the stillness of the 
influenced by the wealth of your admirer, and } tomb. 
by the thought that your marriage with him Her soul filled with a thousand mournful re- 
will release you from dependance upon your 3 collections, Imogen had gazed upon the well 
uncle ?”? known hand-writing of the loved and lost, till 

“I will confess to you, Grace, that a wish to } almost unable to proceed she deposited her trea- 
become independant of my uncle’s bounty has } sures upon a table near, and remained for some 
ever been a chief inducement when I have ; moments buried in deep thought. But after 
thought of marriage. It is very galling to a ; awhile she again resumed her melancholy task, 
spirit like my own to be dependant on the kind- 3 and the first letter that she grasped in her hand 
ness of one upon whom I have no claim.” was one which had been written by her mother, 

‘But surely such a situation is far preferable } who, dying when Imogen was an infant, had 
to a marriage with a man whom you do not $ directed it to be given to her daughter when she 
love.”? attained the age of womanhood. It contained 

“Even though I do not care for him now, } much gentle counsel, and a parent’s blessing to 
Grace, I can and will love him when it shall } her only child, and as Imogen now pressed it, 
be my duty to do so.” her heart throbbed, and tears fell fast upon the 

“Then, Imogen, if you are bent upon sacri- } pages. 
ficing yourself, I only hope that my forebodings Just then footsteps were heard approaching, 
concerning this marriage may not be realized— } and in another instant the door of the apartment 
and though I cannot offer my congratulations, I } was hastily unclosed, and Arthur Ellersly en- 
will pray God to bless you.”” Once more Grace } tered. . 

Lester drew her friend to her heart, and tenderly «‘ What, in tears!” he exclaimed, approaching 
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his wife and observing her emotion, which she ; abide by it. She knew too that in all that con- 
tried in vain to hide—* pshaw! I have no pa- ; cerned her precipitate marriage she was not alto- 
tience with these soft-hearted mortals! Are } gether free from fault. Still there was a void in 
you not happy, Imogen, that I so often find you } her heart, for it yearned for something to love. 
weeping? Speak—what is the cause of your } With a strong effort she had banished as she 
sorrow ?”? deemed forever, the image of the only one for 
But she did not reply—and Ellersly at that ; whom she had experienced a true affection, and 
moment espying the letters which had so lately } never cid she even allow her thoughts to dwell 
occupied his wife’s attention, suddenly placed ? upon him. 
his hand upon them. At length the attentions which her little one 
Aha!” he said, in a tone of contempt, “ what } required gave employment to her mind and food 
are these—a budget of old trumpery, as I live!” | to her affections—and upon the innocent babe 
and pushing them scornfully aside, he turned ° all the hopes of the mother were centered. And 
away, and ere many more seconds had elapsed } here again was her heart often pained by the 
he left the room. callous indifference of Ellersly to his child. He 
It was indeed beyond the power of Arthur ; never looked upon it but with a glance of aver- 
Ellersly to understand his wife. Her sensitive- ; sion—and the sound of its voice was hateful to 
ness On many points which he invariably passed ‘ his ear. 
over with a laugh, provoked and puzzled him, Had she found happiness yet ? 
for his mind was far differently constituted from } Passing over another twelvemonth, let us visit 
that of Imogen. He was a perfect man of the ’ once more the fireside of our heroine, Imogen 
world, and neither understood nor cared for > Ellersly. Again time has wrought its fearful 
those tastes and pursuits which are only the ac- ’ changes, and we behold her now a childless 
companiments of a well cultivated mind. And ; mother. With an agonized gaze she had bent 
with such a person could Imogen be happy? Ah, ’ over the death-couch of her only child—she had 
no! The languid step and pallid cheek told marked the damp dews settle upon the fair brow, 
too sadly that the prediction of Grace Lester and had scen the fringed lashes closed over the 
had been fulfilled—that eternal misery would be dull, glazed eyes of her departed babe: and now 
the portion of her friend if she wedded Arthur | that this sweet heart-flower had withered, her 
Ellersly. spirit was full of loneliness, and she knew not 
During the first weeks of her married life, ‘ where to turn for earthly consolation. Since the 
Imogen had endeavored to delude herself with } death of her child her only refuge from painful 
many false hopes, but they faded quickly away, thought was her pen, and the use of it became 
and all too soon she began to comprehend the } more than ever her delight. But even this re- 
character of her husband. ‘The enjoyment of ; lief was at length denied her; for Ellersly finding 
mental endowments,” it has been said, “can } that her gaiety had entirely forsaken her, and 
only be enhanced by sympathy and apprecia- } that she avoided all society, and little compre- 
tion.” But in vain did she look to Ellersly for } hending the deep grief of a mother at the loss 
either, and very soon she learned the utter use- ; of her child—attributing her unvarying sadness 
lessness of so doing. If she read to him beau- } to the pursuits in which she engaged, had desired 
tiful selections from her favorite authors, instead } her to abandon them entirely, and without a 
of joining in her comments as she expected, he } single murmur she submitted to his will, though 
would pass them carelessly by, and immediately } that submission cost her indescribable anguish. 
turn his attention to other matters, and not un- } And now having her mind continually unoccu- 
frequently when she had finished reading a pas- } pied, her thoughts often reverted to the happi- 
sage to which she imagined he had listened with } ness of other days, and recollections of one 
undivided attention—she would find him asleep. } whom she had too deeply loved came unbidden 
Then, too, if by chance he alighted upon any of } to her heart—and though she strove to forget 
the productions of her pen, they were invariably } the past, the ‘still, small voice” of memory 
treated with ridicule—and all this gave her much } would breathe forth its gentle tones. 
pain. Ellersly had chosen his wife as Grace One morning Imogen was sitting in her dres- 
Lester warned her, not that he loved her, but } sing-room, conversing with a young cousin who 
because she was lovely, and that his ears might } was spending the day with her, when the latter, 
be gratified by hearing the world’s encomium } after a short pause, said— 
upon his choice. And to these truths Imogen “Do you know, Imogen, that I take to myself 
early became familiar, but she never murmured $ great credit for having made a discovery lately; 
at her lot, though she was far from happy, for } I have actually learned the cause of something 
she felt that she had made her choice and must } that all the world is wondering at—namely— 
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why that noble-looking Mr. Stanton has never 
been a candidate at the hymenial altar.”? 

Imogen Ellersly became very pale, but she 
said in a low tone— 

* And how came you to make such a disco- 
very, Elsie ?” 

“Listen for a few moments, sweet coz, and I 
will tell you all about it. A few days ago I was 
taking a walk, when all at once remembering 
that I owed Mary Gilmore a call, I resolved to 
proceed immediately there. It was not many 
minutes ere I arrived at my destination—and 
when my summons at the bell was answered, ° 
the servant told me that my friend was out just ; 
then, but that she would be home in a few 
minutes—so I concluded to await her return. 
As I entered the parlor I saw Mr. Stanton, 
who you know is a near relation of the Gil- ; 
mores’, seated by the centre-table writing. He 
rose rather hastily when he saw me—and after } 
pausing for an instant, with his usual polite- 
ness, to address to me a few words—left the 
room. Scarcely had he disappeared, when, 
looking down upon the carpet, I saw lying at > 
my feet a sheet of paper. I stooped and picked ° 
it up. Not knowing to whom it belonged, I 
glanced over the pages, when suddenly the 
sight of your name attracted my attention, and > 
I resolved to peruse it. It appeared to be a } 
leaf from a journal, yet its contents were far ; 
different from those of any journal I had ever 
before read. It was evidently written by a gen- ; 
tleman, and dated more than three years back— 
and what was my surpise on finding it filled ; 
with the warmest expressions of love and admi- ; 
ration for you—yes, you—my own cousin, Imo- ; 
gen. In glowing terms the writer described his 
daily increasing pleasure in your society, and his 
admiration of your intellectual capacities, while ; 
he fervently declared that even if you possessed 
no pretensions to beauty, your talents alone 
could not fail to win his warmest regard. 

“This part of the journal was written in a 
lively strain, but now followed a few lines evi- 
dently penned while the writer labored under 
deep depression of spirits, in which he an- 
nounced his resolution of never again seeking 
your society, and said, with many expressions 
of sorrow, that though it would be difficult to 
forget you, you could henceforth be nothing to 
him. It seems the night before the party he 
had overheard you talking with some young 
ladies, to whom you expressed your determi- 
nation of never accepting any but a wealthy 
suitor: and as he was by no means rich, he felt 
that to continue his visits would only be to sub- 
ject himself to the pain and mortification of a 
refusal. And now, coz, having concluded this 
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exceedingly sentimental journal, I of course 
became very curious to know the name of its 
author, and at length, after a very close ex- 
amination, I espied a few words which were 
almost illegible, written in lead pencil, upon a 
remote corner of one of its pages. It was the 
name of ‘Leonard Stanton.’? Words could not 
describe my astonishment, for I had never even 
dreamed that you could be the cause of his cold- 
ness toward ladies generally. But just then I 
heard footsteps in the hall, and had barely time 
to conceal the manuscript in the folds of my 
shawl when Mary Gilmore entered. I returned 
home soon afterward, and not knowing what to 
do with the journal I had so unexpectedly be- 
come possessed of, not wishing to return it to 
the owner from consideration to his feelings, I 
committed it to the flames. And now, Imogen, 
is all this that I have related tc you true? Can 
it really be possible that the high-souled Mr. 
Stanton once loved you, and that you gave him 
no encouragement ?”’ 

Silently and with an aching heart, Imogen 
Ellersly had listened to her cousin’s narrative— 
yet she dared not give vent to the emotions that 
raged within her breast. But the color had 
entirely forsaken her cheek, and her sweet voice 
trembled perceptibly as she replied, ‘*I can give 
you no explanation, Elsie—the subject is a very 
painful one.”? 

That is so like you—ever ready to sympa- 
thize with the sorrows of others, dear, kind- 
hearted Imogen!”? exclaimed the young girl, 
casting her arms affectionately around the wdist 
of her companion. 

Little did Elsie Carlton imagine that she had 
that day planted a thorn in her cousin’s heart, 
which could never be removed till death sent 
its healing balm, and the grave hushed her to ~ 
eternal rest. 

About ten days after the visit of Elsie Carlton 
to her cousin, Grace Lester, now a happy wife 
and mother, received a message from Imogen 
Ellersly, announcing that she was seriously in- 
disposed, and desiring to see her immediately. 
Much alarmed, Grace hastened without delay to 
the residence of her friend. 

Imogen was reclining upon her couch. A 
faint smile played about her mouth as Grace 
entered the apartment, but when, as the latter 
approached, she endeavored to rise from her re- 
cumbent position, she felt herself unable to do 
so, and her head drooped again languidly upon 
the pillow, It was more than a week since 
Grace Lester (for so we still love to call her) 
had beheld her friend, and now as she looked 
once more upon her face she was startled at the 
change that had taken place there. Beautiful, 
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oh! very beautiful was Imogen Ellersly still— 
but it was a spiritual loveliness that terrified 
while it charmed the beholder. 

*¢ Grace, dearest Grace,’’ she murmured, feebly 
and tremulously, as she clasped the hand of that 
beloved one within her own, “I have summoned 
you here that I may speak a few words with you 
before I die.”? 

“Before you die! Imogen, darling, do not talk 
thus,” and Grace burst into tears as she spoke. 

‘Yes, Grace—they do not deem that I am so 
ill—but I know that I shall not be long here.” 

* And your husband—where is he?” faltered 
her companion, gazing anxiously into that pale, 
sweet face. 

“He is from home: he was obliged to leave 
the city to settle some business affairs a week 
since, and will probably be absent several days 
longer.”? And as Imogen spoke she turned away 
her head. 

*“‘Grace,”? she continued, after a lengthened 
pause, “‘there is one subject upon which I 
would fain speak to you ere death sets its 
seal upon my lips. I have never alluded to 
it before, because—because—there was circum- 
stances that forbade it. But now that I feel 
myself to be dying, I must do as my heart 
prompts, and if I err you will surely excuse 
your poor friend. Grace, three years ago you 
warned me that I need not expect happiness if 
I married Arthur Ellersly, and I valued not your 
counsel: but now while I confess to you that I 
have reaped the fruits of my own wilfulness, I 
would have you forgive me for neglecting the 
advice you so kindly gave.”? She ceased, and 
gazed for a moment earnestly into the counte- 
nance of her companion, as if awaiting an an- 
swer: but Grace was unable to reply—it was 
the first time Imogen had ever reverted to her 
unhappy marriage—she could only bow her head 
and weep. 

**T have done wrong, very wrong,”’ at length 
resumed Imogen, “if I had followed your coun- 
sel I should have been a happy wife—yes, the 
wife of Leonard Stanton. You start, dear Grace, 
and well you may—for till a week since even I 
deemed that he had never cared forme. But an 
accident revealed the truth: yes, Grace, he loved 
me. A slight error on his part was the cause 
of his coldness—an error which my subsequent 
conduct seemed to confirm. He overheard me 
say in jest that I sought wealth in a husband, 
and believed that such was really my object. 
But’ had I only remained single as you advised, 
had I never encouraged the attentions of Arthur 
Ellersly, Stanton would after awhile have dis- 
covered his mistake, and all would have been 
well with us.” 





—— 
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*’Would that you had done so, Imogen,” 
replied Grace, mournfully. She could say no 
more, for again the burning tears streamed from 
her eyes. Imogen continued— 

‘I might have been at least contented with 
my lot, had. the husband I had chosen loved me 
and sought my affection in return. But it was 
far otherwise. Ellersly never looked for happi- 
ness at home. He was constantly mixing with 
society, and often reproached me, because from 
disinclination, I did not follow his example. 
While I possessed my babe I enjoyed a brief 
period of happiness, but even this was disturbed 
by one thought. My husband cared naught for 
his child—nay, I am quite sure he hated it—yes, 
hated that innocent babe. I could not bear to 
see him approach my treasure—he would cast 
such cold glances upon its face; and once as he 
turned away from it I almost thought I heard 
him mutter a curse. Oh! Grace, it was very 
fearful for a mother’s heart to brook—and yet 
I have been rightly punished.”” And as Imogen 
ceased speaking, she covered her face with her 
thin, white hands, while her slight frame trem- 
bled with uncontrollable emotion. 

‘* Say no more at present, dearest,” said Grace, 
soothingly—* try to banish these sad thoughts, 
and hope for happier days.” 

*‘ Ah! yes—but not upon earth.” 

A few minutes afterward she fell into a light 
slumber, and for nearly an hour Grace watched 
by the bedside of her friend. When at length 
Imogen awoke she clasped her hends together, 
and remained for some moments motionless, 
while her lips moved-as though breathing forth 
a prayer. Suddenly requesting her companion 
to draw nearer, she murmured softly— 

**T am about to leave you—give me one fare- 
well kiss, dearest Grace—and bid them lay me 
beside my babe.” 

Grace bent tearfully down and pressed her lips 
upon the brow of her dying friend; and when 
she again raised her head the death-pallor had 
stolen over the cheek of Imogen, and her eyes 
were closed in the slumber that knows no waking. 

Reader! if you would marry for wealth, think 
of Imogen Ellersly. 


NIGHTFALL. 
How softly falls the wing of night— 
And hark! the vesper bells. 
While one by one the stars appear 
Like heavenly sentinels. 


And now the purple hills that stand . 
Against the Western sky, 

Slow sinking, vanish in the gloom, 
As giant Titans die! Cc. 8. 
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THE QUARREL. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


Ir was a pleasant day in spring, and Broad- 
way presented a perfect tide of human beings. 
A crowd of carriages at the door of the Astor 
House announced that an unusual influx of visi- 
ters, even for that colossal hotel, had arrived. 
In fact the Great Western was just in. 

Suddenly one of the throng of passengers on the 
side walk, stopped just in front of a gentleman 
who was descending from a chaise at the door 
of the Astor. The eyes of the two persons met: 
there was a glance of mutual enquiry; and then 
each rushed into the others arms. 

‘Five years since you went abroad—what an 
age!”? said one. 

“Tt seems a long time to you—does it?” said 
the other, with a faint smile. ‘Ah! I wish it 
did to me.” 

Charles Elwyn, the speaker, had gone abroad 
in consequence of a disappointment in his affec- 
tions. He had loved, and loved truly one, who, 
after giving him encouragement, laughed when 
he came to declare his passion. ‘Oh! I never 
thought of love,” she said. ‘7 marry! Bless 
me, I can’t have my own way enough even now 
—what should I do if married and a slave, as all 
married women are ?” 

Light-hearted and gay she little dreamed the 
effect her words would have on her ardent and 
imaginative lover. Indeed, in her secret soul, 
Mary Beauvoir returned his affection; but, like 
too many of her sex, she had been taught to be- 
lieve it unmaidenly to allow a suitor to discover 
her weakness until after he had wooed long and 
been often repulsed. We will not deny that she 
enjoyed a pleasure in the contemplation of what 
she thought a little harmless coquetry toward her 
lover: so, she not only rejected him in a tone of 

jest, but pretended to be interested in one of his 
rivals. 

Charles Elwyn could ill brook this. He loved 
too sincerely, and was of a nature too earnest to 
stand by and see another preferred to himself. 
He sailed for Europe in consequence, hoping by 
a change of scene, to drive Mary from his mind. 
But in this he was unsuccessful. Some natures 
can conquer an unfortunate attachment : his was 
not such; and, at the end of five years, he re- 
turned to America hopeless, yet proud. Never 
would he, he vowed, suffer any one to suspect his 
weakness. He would meet Mary—she was now 
married he supposed—and coldly compliment 
her. 

How had Mary received his departure? She 
heard of his intention before he sailed, but at 
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first could not believe it: when, however, she 
became convinced of the truth, she bitterly re- 
pented her conduct. She even thought of cal- 
ling him back to her side. But her pride shrank 
from this. 

"No! I cannot—I dare not,”’ she exclaimed. 
** He will turn from me. Oh! that I had never, 
never acted so foolishly.” 

He sailed for Europe, and she was laid ona 
sick bed, from which she did not rise for months. 
But misfortune proved beneficial to her, in one re- 
spect at least: it chastened and elevated her cha- 
racter. She was no longer the giddy, thoughtless 
child; but the matured and considerate woman. 

The day of Charles Elwyn’s return, his friend 
dined with him in one of the private parlors of 
the Astor House. They had conversed some 
time, when Mr. Sandford observed. 

** By the bye you must see Mary Beauvoir 
soon. She has grown very beautiful.”” And 
he paused. 

**T have not heard from the family for years,” 
said Elwyn at length, feeling that his companion 
expected some reply. 

“Then you know nothing of her?—push us 
some of the almonds—why, my dear fellow, she 
is irresistible. But she is different from what 
she used to be; her beauty is softer, though not 
so showy, and whereas she once would flirt a 
little—mind, only a little, for she is a great 
favorite of mine—she now goes by the name of 
the cold beauty. A married man, like myself, 
can speak thus warmly, you know, without fear 
of having his heart called in as the bribe of his 
head. And do you know that my wife suspects 
you of having worked the reformation ?”? Elwyn 
started, and was almost thrown off his guard— 
‘for it began immediately after a long illness, 
that happened a few weeks after you sailed.” 

Elwyn was completely bewildered. He had 
now for the first time heard of Mary’s sickness. 
His eye wandered from that of his companion, 
and he felt his cheek flushing in despite of him- 
self. He covered his embarrassment, however, 
by rising. His companion continued, 

* And now, Elwyn, let us stroll down Broad- 
way, for, to tell the truth, I. promised my wife 
to bring you home with me. Besides, Mary is 
there, and I’ve no doubt,” he continued, jocu- 
larly, “‘you are dying to meet her.” 

Elwyn could not answer; but he followed his 
friend into the street, conscious that Mary and 
he must meet, and feeling that the sooner it was 
over the better. His companion, during their 
walk, ran on in his usual gay style, but Elwyn 
scarcely heard a word that was said. His 
thoughts were full of Mary. Had she indeed 
become cold to all other men from love to 
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himself? Strange and yet delicious thoughts 
whirled through his mind, and he woke only 
from his abstraction on finding himself in Sand- 
ford’s drawing-room, and in the presence of 
Mary. 

Mary was on a visit to Mrs. Sandford, and did 
not know of Elwyn’s intended coming until a 
few minutes before he made his appearance. 
Devotedly as she loved Elwyn, she would have 
given worlds to escape the interview; but re- 
treat was impossible, without exposing the long 
treasured secret of her heart. She nerved her- 
self, accordingly, for the meeting, and succeeded 
in assuming a sufficiently composed demeanor 
to greet him without betraying her agitation. 
He exchanged the common compliments of the 
occasion with her, and then took a seat by Mrs. 
Sanford, who had been one of his old friends. 
Mary felt the neglect; she saw he did not love 
her. That night she wept bitter tears of anguish. 

* And yet I cannot blamehim. Oh, no!’ she 
exclaimed, “it is all my own fault. He once 
loved me, and I heartlessly flung that affection 
from me which I would give worlds now to win. 
But I must dry these tears; I must not betray 
myself. We shall meet daily, for he cannot help 
coming here, and to shorten my visit would lead 
to suspicions. I must, therefore, school myself 
to disguise the secret of my heart.”’ 

And Elwyn did come daily, and although his 
conversation was chiefly devoted to Mrs. Sand- 
ford, he neither seemed to seek nor to avoid 
Mary. Now and then he found himself in con- 
versation with her, and he thought of old times. 
But the memory of their last interview came 
across him at such moments like a blight. 

*‘ How wonderfully Elwyn has improved since 
his travels,”? said Mrs. Sanford one morning, as 
she and Mary sat tete-a-tete, sewing; ‘‘and do 
you know,” continued she, looking archly at her 
companion, “ that I deem myself indebted to you 
for his charming visits ?”’ 

Mary felt the blood mounting to her brow, and 
she stooped to pick out a stitch. 

‘*Oh! you are always jesting, Anne; you know 
it is not so.”? 

‘*We shall see. I prophesy that this after- 
noon, when we go to the Apollo, he will escort 
you, and leave Miss Thornbury to Sandford’s 
nephew.” 

Mary’s heart beat so fast she could scarcely 
answer, but she managed to reply. 

*‘Don’t, my dear Mrs. Sanford, don’t tease 
one this way. You know, indeed you know, 
Elwyn cares nothing for me,” and she felt how 
great a relief would have been a flood of tears, 
could she have indulged in them. 

Mrs, Sanford smiled archly, and said no more. 





The afternoon came. The little company 
were assembled in the drawing-room. Elwyn 
entered just as the last moment had come, and 
when the ladies were rising to go. Mary was 
almost hidden in one corner, so fearful was 
she of attracting the raillery of Mrs. Sanford, 
by placing herself near the entrance, and in 
Elwyn’s way. Her very sensitiveness produced 
the effect she wished to avoid. The gentle- 
men naturally sought partners nearest them, 
and for a moment she was left almost alone, 
She thought she would have fainted when she 
saw Elwyn cross the room and offer to be her 
escort. 

They proceeded to the exhibition. For the 
first time for years, Elwyn’s arm upheld that 
of Mary. At first both were embarrassed; but 
each made an effort, and they soon glided into 
conversation on indifferent subjects. What a 
relief it was to Mary that night, to think she 
had been alone, as it were, with Elwyn without 
being treated with neglect. 

From that day the visits of Elwyn to Mrs, 
Sandford’s increased in frequency, yet there 
was nothing marked in his attentions to Mary. 
Indeed, he still continued to converse chiefly 
with his friend’s wife, though he did not openly 
avoid her guest. Mary grew more and more 
tremblingly alive to his presence, and, at times, 
when she would detect his eye bent on her, half 
sadly, half abstractedly, her heart would flutter 
wildly, and a delicious hope would momently 
shoot across her mind; but soon to fade as 
quickly. 

One morning, Elwyn entered the drawing- 
room, and found her alone. She was untang- 
ling a skein of silk. She arose, and said, with 
some embarrassment, 

** Mrs, Sandford is up stairs; I will ring for 
her.” 

‘‘Not for the world, if she is in any way 
engaged. I can wait her pleasure.” 

There was a silence of some minutes. Mary 
could scarcely breathe: she knew not what to 
say. Her fingers refused to peform their duty, 
and her skein of silk becOme more and more 
entangled. 

** Shall I help you?” said Elwyn, approaching 
her. ‘My patience used to be a proverb with 
you.” 

Mary could not trust herself to answer, for 
her fingers were actually trembling with agita- 
tion. She felt she could have sunk into the 
floor. She proffered the silk without looking 
up. Elwyn took hold of one end while she re- 
tained the other. Neither spoke; but Mary’s 
bosom heaved tumultuously, while Elwyn felt 
his heart in his throat. At length, in mutually 
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untangling the skein, their hands met. The touch 


thrilled them like lightning. Elwyn almost un- *° 


consciously retained the hand of Mary in his own. 
She trembled violently. 

“ Mary !”’ he said. 

She looked half doubtingly, half timidly up. 

«* Mary, we love each other—do we not ?” 

There was no answer, but as he pressed the 
fingers lying passively in his grasp, the pressure 
was gently returned, and, bursting into tears, 
Mary fell upon his bosom. 

And Elwyn and Mary have been wedded for 
years, but their honey-moon still continues, for 
they have not yet quarrelled. P. He S. 


WORK TO-DAY. 
BY SAMUEL M’NUTT. 


Let us now be up and doing, 
Let us work while it is day; 
Soon the shades of night shall gather 
O’er our dim receding way. 
Ere the silver cord is broken, 
And our feeble life is o’er, 
Let us work to-day, in earnest, 
For to-day shall come no more. 


Our few years are swiftly passing, 
And our hearts are growing old; 
Voices of the Ages tell us 
Life has labors manifold. 
Here, to each of us is given, 
Work, on earth’s wide harvest plain; 
Work that we to-day must finish, 
For to-day comes not again. 


Gird thee for the task, my brother, 
Firmly meet the toil and strife! 
It is death to sleep or waver 
On the battle-field of life. 
Raise thy faint and erring brother, 
Guide him in the path of right; 
Let thy kindness cheer the weary, 
Guard the friendless in thy might. 


Life is not the time for slumber, 
Hate and Danger mar the road; 

Men yet dwell in sin and darkness 
In the vineyard of thy God. 

Lift thy voice to wand’ring mortals, 
Speak the truth that all may hear; 

Nobly combat wrong and error, 
Firm in purpose, without fear. 


God is o’er thee! Truth is mighty, 
Faith and Love are wond’rous strong; 
Songs of triumph wait on Labor, 
All high deeds to her belong. 
Nature works! True life is action— 
Brother, wield this god-like power ; 
Live, and act to-day, in earnest, 
Act, and live thy little hour. 
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THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “‘ OATH OF 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” Wc. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WOUND. 


Wuex our hero woke to recollection he found 
himself lying on a bed, the curtains of which 
being drawn aside, showed an apartment wholly 
strange tohim. Turning his eyes feebly around 
he saw that the room was not only elegantly, but 
luxuriously furnished. The richly wainscotted 
walls were hung with three or four pictures of 
rare merit: two China jars of grotesque pattern 
and great valu stood by the window which 
stretched to the floor and opened into a garden: 
and elahorately carved chairs with damask seat- 
ings; tables of polished wood on which the artist 
had exhausted his rarest skill; together with a 
carpet of the softest Persian texture, covering, 
as was then the fashion, the centre of the floor 
only, completed the furnishing of an unusually 
large and lofty apartment. 

At first he could not recollect how he came 
thither; but felt like a man who going to sleep in 
his own chamber wakes at morning in a strange 
one. Gradually, however, the past came up to 
his memory, though dim and half fantastical. 
He remembered charging at the head of his men, 
being wounded, and falling with a dizzy sensa- 
tion to the ground. But from that time to the 
present his recollections were less distinct. At 
first the interval, which might have been an 
hour or a day for aught he knew, appeared a 
perfect blank; then it seemed as if he had been in 
a dream, in which he heard voices whispering, 
and saw figures flitting around hiscouch. He 
tried to recall this vision distinctly; but though, 
one moment it seemed about to rush before him 
with the vividness of a reality, the next his 
faculties would stagger, his brain ache with the 
effort, and everything become again faint and 
confused. After several ineffectual attempts to 
control his mind, the dreadful suspicion flashed 
across him that he was losing his reason, per- 
haps dying. He essayed to put his hand to his 
brow, but a sharp pain and an inability to move 
the limb, betrayed to him the seat of his injury. 
He felt faint, sank back, and soon lost all con- 
sciousness. 

When he awoke the second time it appeared 
to be early morning. The casement was up, 
and a bird, chirping merrily, had alighted on 
the floor, where it hopped fearlessly to and fro. 
Through the open aperture a soft, delicious 
breeze was stealing in, laden with the frag- 
rance of apple-blossoms. How refreshing was 
that cool air to the fevered brow of the invalid! 
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For a moment he fancied he was quite well, 
and made an effort to rise; but a racking pain 
shot through every limb, and dizzy with weak- 
ness he fell back on his pillow. Instantly a hand 
drew further back the bed-curtains, and a mild, 
matronly looking woman stood at his bed-side. 

** Thank God!’ she said, “the crisis is past.” 

Our hero gazed vacantly at the speaker. She 
was a stranger to him! 

‘¢ Where am I?” he said. 

* Among kind friends,’? was the reply, as 
she smoothed-his pillow. ‘But the physician 
says you must be kept quiet, and especially not 
allowed to speak. Does the air feel cold?” 

**No! On the contrary it is refreshing. But 
where am I? This is a strange house.” 

‘There now—you will be worse again,” was 
the evasive reply. ‘I was ordered not to let 
you utter a word. I see you are already pale 
and faint from exertion. So, I will give youa 
cooling draught, and then you must go to sleep.” 

She spoke like a mother would speak to a loved 
child, kindly, but half playfully, half authorita- 
tively. Oh! what is so sweet as to hear such 
tones around your sick-bed: to see the careful 
assiduity with which the pillow is arranged, the 
coverlid nicely drawn up, and the curtains closed 
—God grant that when we come to die it may 
not be in a strange land or among menials, but 
where the hand and voice of a mother or a wife 
may soften for us the bed of death. Thoughts, 
something like these passed through our hero’s 
mind; so he smiled as he drank the proffered 
draught, and overcome by weakness sank back 
and courted sleep. 

When he again awoke, the shadows of evening 
were darkening the room, and the faint lowing 
of kine floated across the still, calm air. The 
curtains were partially closed, so that he could 
not see the work-table of the nurse. But after 
listening a moment, voices were heard in con- 


versation, one of which was that of the matron, > 


but the other he did not know. It was low 
and sweet, however: evidently that of a female. 
Though it spoke in whispers, our hero fancied 
it was not wholly unfamiliar to him; but his 
efforts to assign it a place in his memory were 
fruitless. He gave up the endeavor, therefore, 
and concluded his imagination had played him 
false. Being unwilling to remain an uninten- 
tional listener, he made a movement to draw 
aside the curtain: instantly the whispers ceased, 
a rustling of silks ensued, a door swung on its 
hinges, and the nurse advancing from behind 
the bed, showed that her companion had left 
the room. 

* How do you feel now?” she said, briskly. 
‘‘The physician has been here and pronounces 














you convalescent: he even says you may have 
something to eat: a little weak food:—do you 
think you could take it ?”? 

‘“*Has the physician been here?” replied our 
hero, in surprise ; “I wonder his coming did not 
wake me.” 

The nurse smiled. 

“Tt is not easy to wake a man who lies in 
a stupor,” she said. ‘I will now order your 
toast.”” 

Stay !?? cried our hero. You can certainly 
tell me where I am.” 

“This is the residence of Mr. Owen—you 
do not know him—but you are among friends. 
You were brought hither immediately after you 
received your wound.” 

‘© And how long ago was that?” 

Two weeks.”? 

‘Two weeks! Have I been insensible all 
that time?—it seems but yesterday the battle 
took place. Ah! I had forgot to ask—how went 
the day ?”? 

“His majesty’s troops escaped to Boston, but 
dreadfully harrassed: and ever since they have 
been besieged by the patriots. But there—you 
have talked quite too much—now, I pray, be 
quiet.” 

*‘One question more. Do you know who I 
am 3”? 

* Certainly. Mr. Howell! Now obey your 
nurse, or she will not answer another question 
for a week.” 

‘That secures my present silence,”’ said our 
hero: and indeed he was glad to close his eyes 
again, for his brain was already dizzy from the 
little he had said. In a few minutes his food 
was brought to his bedside, and after he had 
partaken of it, he sank back wearied, while the 
nurse, drawing the curtains, recommended him 
to slumber. 

But for some time he could not sleep. The 
low, sweet voice he had heard haunted his 
memory: he could not convince himself it was 
that of a stranger. At least, its tones recalled 
vaguely some portions of his illness, when it 
seemed as if a fair form had flitted around his 
couch while he lay in the delirium of fever. 
These recollections did not, however, come up 
with any vividness, but were shadowy and per- 
plexing like faces seen in a phantasmagoria. 
At last he sank into that kind of broken sleep, 
which often visits the couch of sickness, where 
real and imaginary events become confounded 
together in the brain. He had a half formed 
conviction that toward midnight whispers were 
again heard in the room; that his curtains were 
partially withdrawn ; and that a fair, young face 
looked on him pityingly for a moment. But 
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this perception, if it really was one and not part 
of a dream, soon faded in the utter forgetfulness 
of sleep: and when he awoke in the moraing 
with a clear intellect and spirits invigorated by 
rest, he inclined to look on the whole affair as 
the vision of a sick and troubled mind. 

Still, however, there was sufficient in all this 
to excite curiosity, and when the physician made 
his appearance, our hero resolved to gratify it. 
But to his inquiries the medical man answered 
with a smile. 

‘* My dear sir, you are not yet quite free from 
delirium. Pulse a little quick—tongue some- 
what coated. I cannot answer for your life if 
you do not keep quiet. Mr. Owen, your host, 
is absent; but on his return will come at once 
to see you. In the meantime command as if in 
your own house.” 

* But tell me,” said our hero, in a whisper, 
looking significantly toward the matron who 
was at the other end of the room. ‘Is she the 
only nurse I have? I had an idea that, last 
night, the face of an angel looked in on me for 
a moment. I am sure I saw, in a dream at 
least, a young and graceful form sitting by the 
work-table reading just after midnight.” 

The physician gave a quiet smile, and felt 
again our hero’s pulse. 

Ah! my young friend,” he said, “you had a 
touch of fever, and your wits went wool-gather- 
ing. We must give you a cooling draught, or 
you will be in high delirium once more. Ha! 
ha! a very romantic idea, that of yours!”? 

After this, our hero dismissed the notion that 
a second and younger nurse had occasionally 
attended him, especially as he no more heard 
the strange voice, or saw the imagined form of 
its possessor. The doctor came regularly twice 
a day, and as his patient convalesced began to 
remain longer at each visit, “to indulge,”’ as he 
said, ‘in a little harmless chat.”? From these 
conversations our hero learned what was going 
on in the world without. 

‘General Putnam is here from Connecticut,”? 
said the physician, one day. ‘‘He was at work 
when he heard of the battle of Lexington, but 
leaving his plough in the furrow, he mounted 
a horse and gallopped to Boston. The city is 
now completely invested. The country militia 
is pouring in from every part of New England. 
We must get you about soon, for your services 
are wanted in the field.”” . 

Another day the gossipping old man had still 
more important news to communicate. 

** We have just heard from New York,” he 
said. ‘There, the tory ascendency has been 
completely overthrown by the torrent of en- 
thusiasm let loose by the news of Lexington. 








Your blood, you see, was not shed in vain. A 
messenger has also came in, bringing intelligence 
that a party of Green Mountain boys under Col. 
Ethan Allen, have surprised and taken Fort 
Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, with all their 
stores and armaments.”’ 

Our hero was now able to sit up. Still, he 
saw no one but the nurse and physician. The 
master of the house had not yet returned. To 
all his inquiries whether any of his troop had 
called to inquire after him, or whether his 
friends knew where he was, he was answered 
that nearly every able-bodied man in the pro- 
vince had gone up to the camp, and that his 
friends knew of his whereabouts, and were 
satisfied of his situation. 

Now that he was better he noticed what he 
had before overlooked in the attire of his nurse. 
Instead of being dressed like a person of her 
class in life, her garments though plain, were 
of the costliest stuffs. He also found, from her 
conversation, that she was a lady in manners 
and information. This led him to believe she 
was the mistress of the house, and as such he 
ventured one day to express his thanks to her. 

**Oh! you owe me none,” she replied, looking 
up from the table, where she had been quietly 
working. ‘I have experienced as much plea- 
sure in assisting in your recovery as if I myself 
had been the person raised from the bed of sick- 
ness. Besides, the physician thought your case 
too critical to be intrusted to ordinary nursing.” 

This was spoken so frankly and kindly that 
our hero fairly loved the good Mrs. Owen from 
that hour: and as he looked at her, in her plain 
black silk dress and close fitting cap, he thought 
he had never seen any person so motherly. 

*¢T shall soon be able to walk,”’ he said. 

“Qh! no, not for these three days at least,” 
she replied, with a smile. ‘You don’t know 
how weak you are.” 

However the next day our hero, finding him- 
self alone, Mrs. Owen having excused herself 
for a couple of hours, tried a walk across his 
room and back. He succeeded so well that he 
repeated the experiment. He felt stronger for 
the exertion, and when he reached the door 
leading into the adjoining room, the tones of a 
harp lightly but skilfully touched, induced him 
to pass out. The music came from a room 
across the hall. Without stopping to think that 
he might be intruding on some one’s privacy, 
he crossed the passage and softly pushing open 
the door, stood within a richly furnished parlor. 
At the further end was the musician, whose 
playing had excited his curiosity. She was a 
female, of exquisitely graceful figure, leaning 
over a harp: her back was toward him, but the 
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outlines of that form were not to be mistaken. 
He beheld befére him Isabel! 


CHAPTER V.—-THE DISCOVERY. 


Our hero’s heart beat quick with rapture, and 
he was about advancing to address her, when she 
ran her fingers carelessly over the strings of the 
harp and began a favorite air. She soon ceased, 
however, as if dissatisfied with her skill, and 
then, after a pause, broke into a gayer tune, 
which she played with wonderful power. Her 
listener started. It was the very air to which he 
had danced with her on the first night of their ac- 
quaintance! He was back again in that gay hall: 
he once more led her to the dance. He sighed un- 
consciously. At this sound Isabel turned quickly 
around, and, recognizing him, became all of a 
sudden covered with confusion: she trembled, 
blushing and turning pale by turns. As for our 
hero he was equally embarrassed. 

*¢*J—I did not think, Mr. Howell,’? stammered 
Isabel, at last, ‘that you were within hearing— 
I thought you unable to leave your room.” 

*¢ Had I known whom I should have to thank 
as my preserver,”’ said our hero, advancing, for 
he had now recovered his ease, ‘I should not 
have remained idle in my room so long. It is 
to you then I am indebted for the care taken of 
me here ?”? 

Poor Isabel was all confusion. Her eyes fell 
to the ground: she looked as if she could sink 
through the floor. 

‘Nay, nay,” she said. ‘It is my aunt whom 
you must thank.”’ 

**T must beg of you,” said our hero, perceiving 
that her embarrassment continued, ‘*I must beg 
of you to excuse my intrusion. Iwas so glad to 
escape for a minute’s walk, that I wandered 
through the first open door I could find.”? With 
these words he bowed as if to retire. 

*¢ There is no intrusion,”’ answered Isabel, now 
a little recovered from her confusion. ‘* Donot 
retire till you have rested. There!—let me for 
an instant be your nurse—take this chair—and I 
will shut the window, for the day is chilly, and 
the air may be too much for you.” 

He took the seat. Isabel placed herself on 
the sofa nearly opposite. Their conversation 
soon became familiar and lively. During the 
course of it she explained the secret of her pre- 
sence. She had left Boston in the early part of 
April, to spend the summer with her aunt, Mrs. 
Owen. A few days after her arrival the con- 
flict at Lexington occurred. From the windows 
of the house they had witnessed the battle, and 
seen the fall of an officer, whom her aunt had 
immediately despatched her servants to bring, if 
alive, to hér residence. 











Ah! how rarely is the whole truth told! Isabel 
took care not to confess that, in the fallen officer, 
she had recognized our hero, and had retired 
to weep for joy when she found he was only 
wounded. Nor did she tell how, during his in- 
sensibility, she had taken turns with her aunt 
in watching by his bedside, only giving up this 
sweet task when our hero’s questions of the 
physician convinced her that she had been seen 
and almost recognized. Nor did she further say 
how anxious she had been to leave her aunt’s 
house before he came forth from his sick room; 
for, with maiden modesty, she feared her pre- 
sence might betray the secret of her love. These 
things, however, came out at alaterday. But 
we anticipate. 

‘And have none of my friends been here to 
inquire after me?” our hero asked. 

**No one but your cousin. He is now with 
the provincial army, where he holds his old 
rank of captain. He came twice to see yon, 
and would have come oftener, he said, if public 
business had not prevented. The last time he 
was here he brought word that the government 
held a company in readiness for you when you 
recovered.”? 

Our hero could have wished that any other of 
his friends had called to inquire after him; for, 
still jealous, he feared that his cousin held a 
secure place in Isabel’s heart. However, at this 
moment he was saved tormenting himself by the 
entrance of Mrs. Owen, to whom he was now 
formally introduced as Isabel’s aunt. 

A few days of delicious pleasure passed : how 
delicious can only be told by a lover, admitted 
for the first time to the familiar presence of his 
mistress. Our hero’s mornings were spent with 
the ladies, and as he convalesced still further, 
his evenings also. Each day increased his pas- 
sion for Isabel. Now that he saw her so inti- 
mately he beheld a hundred things in her to 
awaken admiration, which he would have re- 
mained ignorant of under other circumstances. 
Her uniform sweetness of temper, her thorough 
good sense, and her many feminine and house- 
hold ways endeared her to his heart, and made 
him worship her in secret to idolatry. 

We say in secret, for he had not+dared to 
breathe a word of his passion. He still re- 
garded his cousin as a favored rival, and even 
attributed Isabel’s rare mention of his name to 
this cause. Well has it been said that lovers are 
blind! Neither Isabel nor our hero dreamed of 
the state of each others heart. Proud as herself, 
he affected an indifference which completely de- 
ceived her; while she was equally impenetrable. 
Isabel even surpassed her lover in this innocent 
dissimulation, as all women do: for she was easy 
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where he was constrained, and careless where he 
was silent. It rarely happened, however, that 
they were alone together, or their secret might 
after all have transpired. 

Our hero was now able to take short walks in 
the garden, and began to speak of his departure 
as near at hand; for he felt it an imperative 
duty to join his command the instant he was 
able. One day the accustomes walk was un- 
usually prolonged. On reaching the house at 
their return, Mrs. Owen was called away to 
some domestic duties, As our hero entered the 
parlor he felt a sudden dizziness come over him, 
the consequence of excessive fatigue on a still 
weak frame. He staggered, pale and trembling, 
against the wall. Isabel noticed the alarming 
change in his appearance, and without a thought 
except for his danger, sprang to support him. 

* You are ill ?”? she cried: then perceiving that 
our hero did not heed her, but was sinking to the 
floor, she ejaculated wildly, ‘oh! heavens, he is 
dying.”’ n 

These words, so tenderly pronounced, aroused 
our hero from the state of insensibility into which 
he was sinking. Almost unconsciously he pres- 
sed to his heart the fair hand which had been 
thrown around him to support his falling frame. 
He tottered to a seat, to which Isabel assisted 


him, and sat down. Half a minute passed,. 


during which Isabel gazed anxiously on his face 
until she saw the color coming back: then her 
eyes suddenly fell before the ardent look of his; 
for now that she began to forget her alarm she 
recalled her unguarded exclamation. She felt 
the blush of maidenly shame rushing to her 
brow, and instinctively covered her face with 
her hands. 

Our hero’s heart thrilled at this confusion, for 
it told him that he was beloved: and in an in- 
stant, as the past rushed before him, he won- 
dered how he could have been so long blind. 
Her playing the air to which they danced; her 
inexplicable confusion on detection; the voice 
he had heard at his bedside; her strange embar- 
Tassment on several occasions since—all con- 
vinced him that he had long been the object of 
@ secret, but carefully concealed passion. He 
felt thet blood thrill in his veins with rapture at 
the thought. 

‘Isabel!’ he said. 

She burst into an uncontrollable passion of 
tears, and buried her face from sight on the sofa. 

‘*Tsabel!?? he whispered. ‘‘ Dear Isabel, oh! 
may I hope, from this emotion, that you do not 
despise my love??? And then, in rapid and elo- 
quent words, he told the tale of his passion, and 
asked if he might hope. 

Isabel still continued to weep, hut her manner 
Vou. XIT.—5 





was not that of one who repelled his suit. After 
a minute’s silence, our hero ventured to take her 
hand. 

‘Oh! leave me—leave me,” she cried, “I 
implore you.”? 

‘* And without hope ?” said he, sadly, dropping 
her hand, j 

She started to her feet at the melancholy tones 
of that voice, removed her hands from her face, 
and while her cheek, brow and neck were suf- 
fused with burning blushes, gave a single glance 
of ineffable tenderness on him, and rushed from 
the apartment. 

When our hero next saw Isabel, the shades of 
twilight were gathering in the room; but even 
through the dusky shadows he could detect her 
heightened color. He took her hand reveren- 
tially and kissed it; but made no allusion to the 
events of the morning. He spared her agita- 
tion; and her grateful look was a renewed assu- 
rance of his felicity. , 

At length he asked her to play. She pleaded 
fatigue, and he would have withdrawn his re- 
quest, but her aunt interposed and insisted on a 
song. As he conducted her to the harp, some- 
thing of her old archness broke out. 

** Ah!” she said, *‘ you will not always be so 
considerate as to waive your wishes for mine! 
It is well enough to play the courteous knight 
now: but wait rid 

He interrupted her by a look. 

**You make me more willing to oblige?’? she 
whispered. ‘* What shall I play ?” 

“Let it be,”? he replied, “let it be the air I 
overheard you playing in this very parlor. It 
is endeared to me by many dear recollections: I 
heard it the first time I ever saw you.” 

Isabel, in sweet confusion, complied, only as 
she sat down to the harp she looked up merrily, 
and said— 

*There’s a bit of the tyrant in that request, 
for that air was the very traitor which betrayed 
me.”? 

We pass over the next two weeks, which 
were spent by our hero and Isabel in the unal- 
loyed felicity of a first love. Mrs. Owen gave 
her hearty sanction to the match and undertook 
for her brother’s consent; for Mr. Symmes had 
unfortunately lingered too long in Boston, and 
was now kept there against his will by the siege. 
We believe our hero did not depart, as he had 
threatened, on the very first day he was able; 
we have been somewhere told he could have set 
out a week before he did, and that for several 
days prior to his departure he was seen walking 
and riding with Isabel over half the country. 

Two days after his departure who should ap- 
pear at the hall but his rival affd cousin, who 
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had grown uneasy-at the reception of our hero, 
and now came to ascertain the result. Isabel 
was absent When he arrived. Her aunt, how- 
ever, telling him she had only gone down to the 
village, he joined her there. But on his return 
with her, he saw a spectacle which filled him 
with dismay and terror :—this was nothing less 
than his victimyEllen Manners, sitting at a cot- 
tage window, propped up by pillows, and appa- 
rently in the Jast stage of consumption. Horror 
struck by the sight, he became abstracted and 
silent: but fearing, with conscious guilt, that 
Isabel might suspect something of the truth 
from this sudden change, he grew all at once 
unnaturally gay. Fortunately, however, she 
did not observe his agitation. 

How Ellen came into the neighborhood puz- 
zled her betrayer, for the home he had lured her 
from was in a different section of the country. 
As long as she remained here, however, it would 
be dangerous for him to visit Isabel, as a disco- 
very of his guilt would almost certainly ensue. 
Loth as he was, therefore, he was forced to leave 
the field to his rival. 

But fate had that in store for him, in connection 
with this event, which gave him new hopes, and 
held out a prospect of revenge on his kinsmen. 


CHAPTER VI.—IMPLORA PACE! 


It was now 


WE pass over several months. 
October. The leaves were beginning to change 
their hues even on the sturdy oak, while the 
maple had long since been shedding its scarlet 


covering. The hills were putting on their russet 
hues; the skies were bright and intensely blue 
overhead; and the gorgeous beauty everywhere 
visible in the landscape betokened that the most 
lovely portion of the American year had come 
round once more. 

The colonists still invested Boston. The 
motley crowd of husbandmen that, armed with 
the household musket, had at first composed 
the besiegers, was now organized into some- 
thing like an army, of which the immortal 
Washington had been chosen commander-in- 
chief. His head-quarters were at Cambridge, 
while the troops were’ disposed at Roxbury 
and other points around and in the vicinity of 
Boston. The British, in consequence of their 
fleet, held supreme control on the side of the 
sea; but landward the Americans were in the 
ascendancy, and restricted the operations of the 
enemy by a vigorous blockade. 

Our hero had been actively engaged in the 
army during this period, having scarcely allowed 
himself time even to visit Isabel. In the glorious 
struggle at Bunker Hill he had played an active 
part, being on@ of the last to desert the redoubt. 





It is not our purpose, however, to linger on that 
celebrated battle, which has been described so 
frequently and by abler pens. 

We have said it was October. On one of the 
loveliest days of that lovely month, Isabel, while 
walking thoughtfully along a wood-side indulg- 
ing in sweet reveries, now listening to the sound 
of a rippling brook hidden among the trees, now 
watching the d@ad leaves as they floated grace- 
fully down from the branches, was met by a 
little boy, who, after several bashful attempts 
to address her, finally gave her to understand 
that a sick girl in the village earnestly desired 
to see her. Isabel did not know the invalid 
personally, but she had heard enough of her 
sad story to interest her, and accordingly she 
followed the boy without hesitation. 

When she arrived at the cottage of Ellen 
Manners—for, as the reader may have guessed, 
it was she who had summoned our heroine— 
she knocked gently, not wishing to disturb the 
sick girl if asleep, but a low voice desired her 
to enter, and with a noiseless step she crossed 
the threshold and stood in the presence cf the 
invalid. 

A great change had come over Ellen since we 
last beheld her. Then she was in the bloom of 
health and beauty, a rose just opening to the 
light, full, blushing, voluptuous; now she was 
that rose torn from its stem, its stalk broken, its 
leaves faded, its first loveliness gone forever. 
And yet she was still beautiful; but it was a 
beauty that pained you tolook on. The rounded 
outlines of her figure were departed, and her 
features had grown sharp and thin. Her face 
was pale as that of a corpse, and so transpa- 
rent it seemed as if you could behold every 
vein beneath the skin, even the most delicate: 
but on each cheek there was a spot intensely 
red and glowing; while her eyes, now strangely 
large and luminous, fastened themselves on you 
with a power that thrilled your soul and made 
you almost shudder. Then her long, thin fin- 
gers, and the low, hollow cough—oh! what elo- 
quent warning they gave of that terrible foe of 
the young and beautiful, consumption. 

Yes! she was dying of that fell disease, or 
as some said of a broken-heart : two things often 
confounded, for consumption is frequently but 
another name for the latter. She had come 
home when she found herself betrayed, to beg 
her mother’s forgiveness and prostrate herself 
at her father’s feet; but her gray-haired sire had 
gone down to the grave with shame on her ac- 
count, and her mother was following fast after 
him. Neither had lifted up their heads since 
the day she fled from them. Her father had 
been a grave, austere man, a deacon in the 
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church, and the fall of his darling daughter had 
crushed his spirit at once so that he died in less 
thana month. Her mother lingered longer, but 
never dared to take her old seat in the meeting- 
house. She was fast sinking when her child 
came back repentant and flung herself into.her 
arms; and the next day she died, though.not 
until she had breathed forgiveness. 

Poor Ellen was utterly crashed by these events. 
She saw herself the murderer of her parents, and 
never ceased upbraiding herself day or night. At 
first they feared she would lay hands on herself 
and seek refuge from her torture of mind in a 
violent death: then they trembled lest her rea- 
son should give way: but their alarm on these 
accounts finally subsided, yet only to give place 
to a new terrom She began to show unmis- 
takeable signs of a decline: the hacking cough, 
the fever at night, the fatal hectic on the cheek. 
Her friends, for Ellen still had friends, who, 
when they heard her story, looked on her as 
more sinned against than sinning, exerted them- 
selves to do early all that science then taught as 
beneficial in her terrible disease, and, in order 
that she might gain peace of mind if possible, 
she was removed to a married sister’s house in 
a distant part of the country, and hence her 
presence in the vicinity of Isabel. 

But no change of scene could rescue the victim 
from her destined end. Her heart was broken, 
nor did she wish to live. Her every thought was 
now bent on preparing for the great change so 
rapidly approaching: her bible was scarcely ever 
out of her hands: and if tears of contrition, or 
humble faith on the cross have ever availed the 
sinner, the wronged and repentant Ellen had be- 
come, even on earth, almost a saint for heaven. 
With meek forgiveness only did she speak of her 
betrayer. Often, in the night, they heard her 
voice praying earnestly for him. But on one 
subject she was inflexible. Captain Howell had 
wooed her under a false name, and she never 
would betray his real one, so that her relatives 
still continued ignorant who her seducer was. 

Of late, however, she began to waver in her 
resolution to let the secret die with her. The 
gossip of the village sometimes even reached 
her chamber, so that she had heard long since 
of Isabel’s engagement to Capt. Howell. IRgno- 
rant that there were two of that name, and mis- 
led by seeing her seducer pass in company with 
Isabel, she naturally supposed that he was about 
to wed our heroine, She had long debated with 
herself whether it was not her duty to reveal 
to Isabel the character of her future husband. 
Some latent tenderness for Captain Howell per- 
haps restrained her; but as death drew nearer 
her course became moreclear. She knew, from 





what she had been told in Boston, that the wealth 
of Isabel was his chief inducement to the match. 
At last she arrived at the conviction that it was 
her duty to tell our heroine the whole truth. She 
did not, however, put her design into execution 
for some weeks, fearing lest she might be wrong; 
but the more she thought on the,subject, the more 
obvious her path appeared to her; and now, with 
the hand of death already laid coldly on her heart, 
she acknowledged that the interview could not 
be longer put off. 

When Isabel entered, Ellen raised her eyes and 
looked long on our heroine. Before that match- 
less beauty she inwardly acknowledged her own 
to have been inconsiderable even in its palmiest 
day. 

* You are very beautiful, lady,” she said. ‘I 
do not wonder at him. But you are thinking 
what could induce me, a stranger, to send for 
you. Sit down.” Then turning to the family, 
she desired to be left alone with her guest. Her 
sister, accordingly, after shaking up the pillows 
of the chair in which the invalid sat, left the 
room, leading her children by the hand. 

At the expiration of half an hour Isabel came 
forth from the chamber weeping, and summoned 
the family to return to the invalid. Ellen’s eyes, 
as well as our heroine’s, showed traces of tears. 
But no allusion was made by either of the girls 
to what passed during their secret interview. 
Isabel sat down by Ellen’s side, and clasping 
that thin hand in hers, looked up into the inva- 
lid’s face with a gaze where sympathy, tender- 
ness, and a common bond of suffering were all 
combined. 

T feel T am growing weaker,” said Ellen, 
faintly. And she pressed Isabel’s hand as she 
said—* you will not leave me yet?” 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight—these two girls, 
so different in their loveliness, yet both so alike 
in the blight of their young hearts. Isabel gazing 
up into the invalid’s face with eyes blinded with 
tears: Ellen looking down on her with a smile of 
ineffable affection. 

* No, I will not leave you!”’ said Isabel. ‘‘ Rest 
your head, dear, on my shoulder; for you have 
agitated yourself too much, and ought now to try 
and sleep.” 

‘I shall soon want neither sleep nor sooth- 
ing,”’ said the invalid, in a tone that bronght 
tears to every eye: then she added, tenderly 
parting Isabel’s hair on her forehead. ‘You 
forgive me, do you? You do not think I have 
done wrong by telling you?” 

*‘Oh! no,” said Isabel. ‘You have saved 
me from a terrible gulf!”? And her whole frame 
shuddered. ‘I bless you for your words. To 
what a villain would I have been linked! When 
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I look on you I wonder that such a wretch is 
permitted to live.”’ 

**Do not think of me,” said Ellen. ‘ Sorrow 
and I have long been sisters. It is you, whose 
whole earthly happiness has been destroyed in a 
single hour—it is you who should be pitied.”’ 

Isabel lifted her head proudly, her eyes flash- 
ing through tears. 

** Such a man cannot make me unhappy,” she 
said, “‘may God assist me not to hate him! I 
have no fear,’? she added, with bitter scorn, 
that I shall ever love him. It is difficult to 
speak calmly of such a base wretch.” 

“‘Hush! hush!” said Ellen. ‘I forgive him 
as I hope I have been forgiven! I once loved 
him dearly—oh! may he yet repent. I will pray 
for him in a better world.” 

Every one present was weeping. Ellen looked 
on them all and resumed in a faint voice. 

**Do not weep forme. Rather weep for those 
who suffer and are left behind. For myself Iam 
full of peace. I am going home, going to join 
my parents.””? And her eyes, fixed on vacancy, 
beamed with strange lustre as she continued— 
‘they stand on the shores of the immortal river 
smiling and beckoning for me. Oh! thank God.” 

The day was now fast drawing to a close, and 
as the shadows began to deepen in the room, the 
steps of those moving in and out became more 
stealthyand hushed. A strange awe crept over 
all. Even the little child of three years old 
which stood holding by its mother’s gown, gazed 
wonderingly on the invalid’s face, and seemed 
to feel that some terrible but unseen presence 
was waiting on the threshold. As they looked, 
a shadow came over that wan countenance, 
slowly and mysteriously, like the twilight that 
steals across a summer sky. Darker, darker, 
darker—the light within the vase was going out! 

The window was up and the sweet evening 
air coming in, grew hushed and stood still in 
that holy presence. The shout of the gleesome 
school-boys on the village green, died to a whis- 
per and paused on the sill. The gay glitter of 
the setting sun flashed from the water of the 
neighboring mill-pond; but approaching that 
room was made solemn and subdued at once. 
The breath scarcely came and went in the anx- 
ious spectators. Silence and awe over all, and 
in the midst—death! 

Ellen had slept a few minutes uneasily on 
Isabel’s bosom. But now her marble features 
lighted up, she stirred and waked. 

‘Are the church bells ringing?’ she asked, 


8 ly. ‘Ah! I see—it is the rustling of 
the leaves. Strange! how everything is full 
of music. I know you all,” she said, looking 


around with a sweet smile, “do not think my 





mind wanders. But you cannot tell what I see 
and listen to: you will know some day! God 
bless you all !” 

She held out one hand to her sister: the other 
was already clasped by Isabel, whose tears were 
falling fast. She looked lovingly first on one, 
then on the other. 

Just at that moment the setting sun shot its 
last beam into the rdom, and a halo, like that of 
an angel, played around the head of the invalid. 
Oh, how gloriously beautiful was the rapt ex- 
pression of her face! How the room seemed 
filled with celestial light! Then darkness fell 
upon them. They were with the dead! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TO THE STAR VENUS. 


BY T. F. WOODFORD. 


Bricut Evening Star! Bright Evening Star! 
That shinest in the Western sky, 

And gazest on me from afar 
With such a soft, mild-beaming eye— 

Like thine own namesake, who was sung 
Goddess of Beauty, and of Love, 

Thou art the brightest gem among 
The scatter’d diamonds above! 


Say, star, art thou the shining realm 
Where Beauty’s goddess reigns on high, 
And ever holds her brilliant court— 
Presiding there in majesty? 
Well might we dream that it were so— 
And that thy silver light doth come 
From Venus’ soft and queenly eyes, 
Or emanate from her bright throne! 


Sweet star of Love! beneath thy rays 
Have many tender lovers strayed! 
And still full many a lover strays 
In thy soft light, and wooes his maid! 
How many a low, impassion’d tale 
Of love, beneath thee hath been told! 
How many a troth-plight been exchang’d— 
How many a kiss—more priz’d than gold! 


Sweet lamp of Heaven! upon thy light— 
In ages that have pass’d away— 

The Chaldean shepherds fondly gazed, 
As on their moonlit hills they lay. 

Thy gentle light they watch no more, 
Nor tend their flocks upon the hill— 

The Chaldean race hath pass’d away— 
Yet there thou shinest brightly still! 


Bright planet! thou did’st shine on high 
When first the march of Time began— 
When in the lay of love and joy 
The morning stars together sang! 

And there, with radiance undimm’d, 
Thou ’lt shine, till that appointed day 
When all the spheres of Heaven sublime, 
And Time, and thou shalt pass away! 
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THE LORD OF ARUSTEIN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Nor far from the terrible mountain of the 
Brocken, and in the very centre of the hill of 
the Hartz, is seen a level andjverdant strip of 
land, seeming, like an emerald gem set, by the 
hand of nature, amid the savage heights around. 
It is not far from the little town of Aschersleben, 
the inhabitants of which still love to tell the fol- 
lowing legend. 


Ages ago the blooming daughters of the neigh- ° 


boring burghers were in the habit of assembling 
on a summer’s evening, when the weather was 


Scarcely had the sun streaked the horizon on 
the following morning, when a number of the 
citizens, whose anxiety had kept them awake, 
were seen assembled before their doors, in order 
to advise with the suffering parents on the best 
measures to be adopted. Soon they learned that 
a secret messenger who had been despatched 
upon some private affair, and was returning, 
ere day-break, over the mountains, had heard 
sufficient to prove the forcible abduction of the 
* young women, although he had lost the track of 
the robbers among the hills. There was rea- 
son, however, to conclude that they must reside 
‘ somewhere upon the Arustein; but their haunts 
were still a secret. The magistrate, upon this, 
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fine, to enjoy one another’s society in this en- ? being made acquainted with the facts, instantly 
chanting vale; during which the dance was never ; solicited a meeting of the relatives of the ab- 
forgotten. Besides, it was a custom for all young ‘ ducted parties, along with all the elders of the 
brides on the day before their nuptials, to meet g place, while they attempted in the meantime to 
here the playmates of their infant years, whose 2 preserve calmness and moderation in the minds 
* circle they were about to quit forever, and to ‘ of the incensed citizens. The chief part of the 
join in a parting dance, along with the bordering { assembly were for instantly arming the whole 
tenants of the well known scene. of the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, in 
A party happened to have met here, previous ; order, if possible, to surprise and destroy the 
to a wedding, and were on the point of escorting } hated and notorious castle of Arustein, which, 
home their rich and beautiful betrothed, late on ; they said, ought long since to have been levelled 





a clear moonlight night, with all the mirthful 
triumph of dancing, innocent gaiety, and song. 
Not the whole of the guests, however, were 
destined to reach their home. Two of thé most 
beautiful maidens disappeared; and, notwith- 
standing the most active exertions on the part 
of their friends and relatives, no trace of them 
could be discovered; their seats remained that 
night vacant in the domestic circle, and within 
a few hours all was confusion; no less among 
the parents than in the surrounding abodes. 
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with the ground. But, besides the uncertainty of 
the information received, it was justly remarked 
by the magistrates who presided, that it would 
require months 6f open and decided hostility 


{ to capture so powerful and well-provisioned a 
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‘ castle as that of Raubberg, whence the formi- 
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; dable enemy made his depredations; while, 


moreover, the present case called for instant 
redress. 

At length, after a long and stormy discussion 
of the most efficacious means for obtaining it, 


Many weeping eyes were kept awake; their } during which the heads of the more bold and 


lovers swore the deadliest revenge; for they 
found reason to suspect that under the veil of 
night a grievous wrong had been premeditated, 
and perhaps accomplished, which left them noth- 
ing but the hope of revenge. 
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indignant had leisure to grow cooler, it was 
agreed to adopt the last suggestion of one of 
the oldest magistrates, who explained to the 
council the superior opinion he entertained of 
a ruse de guerre, by which he trusted that the 


And in part their fears were well grounded. } freedom of the abducted party would be more 


Some domestics in the service of the chief of ° 
Arustein, becoming acquainted with the hour of ? 
the intended festival, had the audacity, for the 
purpose of amusing themselves and indulging 
their master’s propensities, to lie. concealed in 
an adjacent thicket. Under cover of the night, 
they succeeded in seizing upon two of the dan- 
cers, who happening to stray from their com- 
panions, had approached nearest to them, and 
they were instantly conveyed, amid shouts of 
surrdunding revelry and rejoicings, unheard, into 
the neighboring Hartz mountains, until a fit 
time should occur to convey them to their ulti-- 
mate destination in Raubberg. 
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speedily accomplished. 

In the first place every one must return quietly 
back to his own house, concealing his feelings of 
indignation and revenge, as well as he could. 
Then, just as.if nothing extraordinary had oc- 
curred at the late festival—as if the absence of 
none of the party had been noticed, or that 
their return was quietly expected, another nup- 
tial evening should be as soon as possible an- 
nounced, with even more bustle and splendor® 
than the former; all their neighbors to be invited 
to the dance, and information sent by trusty 
messengers to the adjacent villages around. 

Accordingly, these same tidings reached. the 
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ears of the lord of Arustein, who, on receiving 
an invitation along with his knights and esquires, 
loudly ridiculed the stupidity of the poor citizens, 
who thus actually threw their daughters in his 
way. Then, amidst oaths and laughter, a still 
more extended incursion than the former was 
determined upon, the whole of the party present 
declaring that they would, this time, each and 
every one seize on his individual prey, after the 
close of the dance. 

About twilight on the appointed day, the mea- 
dow was seen covered with beautiful groups of 
dancers; yet, with all this, no virgins this day 
trod the scene—they were safe in their parental } 
mansions. It was the stout citizens, and next 
to them their eldest boys, who were arrayed in 
women’s attire, with newly sharpened weapons 
concealed under their clothes, all intent upon 
avenging the honor of their daughters—their 
sisters, or their betrothed, and forever in future 
to secure it. They began the dance with sounds 
of revelry and mirth, yet somewhat subdued to 
tones of womanhood, while their hearts throbbed ; 
for vengeance, until the approach of midnight, 
when their trusty scouts brought word of the yet 
near and nearer advance of the lord of Arustein, 
approaching softly toward the spot. 

Now the dancing party seems to break up— 
concluding with the old national figures, and 
singing, and apparently drafwing homeward. 
But, behold! the next moment the chief of 
Arustein: burst into the midst of them, followed 
by his knights and pages, on horseback and on ; 
foot, all eager to join in the pursuit, of which ° 
they vainly hoped that their former depredation 
was only a poor specimen. 

They let him advance; and the chief no sooner 
found himself in the midst of the dancers, than 
he threw himself from his steed in order to enjoy 
the pleasure and applause of bearing off the in- 
tended bride with his own hands. But what 
was the feeling he experienced, when, as with 
a thundering voice and a laugh of joy he claimed 
the bride for himself, the bright steel flashed in ; 
his eyes, and smote his outstretched arm, before 
he could draw it back, quite through and through. 
Smarting with pain, and uttering curses of re- 
venge, he started back to regain his steed. But 
ten strong arms were about him; he felt himself 
pinioned hand and foot and neck, as if chains of 
iron girt him round. Some of the knights and 
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pages who hastened with threats to his assist- 
ance, were, after a short struggle, overpowered 
‘and secured; most of them, however, escaped, 
with cries of terror and surprise, and wounded 
with sabres or with stones. 

The chief culprit, however, was carried with 
shouts of triumph into the city. There the lord 
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of Arustein was thrown forthwith into a large, 


solitary dungeon, and there he confessed, on be- 
holding the preparations for his approaching exe- 
cution, the deeds he had perpetrated and further 
intended to accomplish. The young ladies were, 
at his own command, immediately delivered to 
their friends; #& consequence of which, after 
paying a heavy penalty, and taking a memorable 
oath never to commit any offence against the 
city or its inhabitants, he was released from 
his chains. But these chains, in which he for 
months languished, are still preserved, and are 
now to be seen in the town-house at Ascher- 
sleben. E. H. M. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S BIBLE. 
BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Tue searing hand of Time hath wrought 
Its work upon thee, book divine; 

But still in vain Time’s breath hath sought 
To tarnish thee, thou holy shrine. 

Thy words are still all meek and true, 
Thy promises are yet secure; 

And still thou bringest to our view 
Thy stainless precepts, deep and pure. 


I gaze upon thy time-worn leaves, 
Thy silver clasps so dull and faded— 
, And memory round my spirit weaves 
A pleasant scene, though gently shaded 
By the long, dreamy years since she 
Passed like an angel from the earth; 
Since her mild features ceased to be 
Among those smiling round our hearth. 


Thor liest where she placed thee last; 
And as I look upon thy covers, 
Thou relic of the happy past, 
Her gentle spirit round thee hovers. 
I see her hand all wan and white 
Upon thy sacred pages rest, 
And on her brow a crown of light, 
By angel fingers lightly prest. 


I hear her voice all low and sweet, 

As tremblingly itibreathes a prayer; 
And even ow methinks I feel 

Her hand upon my flowing hair. 
Thou sainted ones! the earth is heaped 

In coldness on thy throbless breast; 
But long ago thy spirit found 

In Heaven its peaceful, happy rest! 





EPITAPH 
ON TWO YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Two dew-drops, glistening on the stem, 
A moment to us given; 

We scarce had learned to cherish them, 
When they went up to Heaven. iB. F. T. 
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THREE WAYS OF MANAGING A HUSBAND. 
BY MARY ALESCINA SMITH. 


To those who have never tried the experiment, 
the manag-ment of a husband may seem a very 
easy matter. I thought so once, but a few years’ 
hard experience has compelled me to change my } 
mind. When I married Mr. Smith, which was 
about ten years ago, I was not altogether blind » 
to his faults and peculiarities; but then he had ° 
so many solid virtues that these were viewed ° 
as minor considerations. Besides, I flattered ° 


myself that it would be the easiest thing in the } ; 
world to correct what was not exactly to my ; 


taste. It is no matter of especial wonder that I 


should have erred in this, for Mr. Smith, while ° 
a lover, really appeared to have no will of his ; 
It was only ° 


own, and no thought of himself. 
necessary for me to express a wish, and it was 
gratified. 

I soon found, much to my disappointment, 
that there is a marked difference between a hus- 
band and a lover; it was at least so in the case 
of Mr. Smith, and observation, since I have had } 
my eyes open, satisfies me that it is so in most 
cases.’ I must own, in justice to all parties, 
however, that this difference is made more ap- 
parent by a want of knowledge, on the 


t 
side, in regard to the difference between ae: ; 
lation of a wife and a sweetheart—between the | 


wooed and the won. 
There were a good many little things in Mr. 


Smith which I had noticed before marriage, that » 


I made up my mind to correct as soon as I had 
an opportunity to apply the proper means. 


**Miss Jones” and ‘Miss Peters” for * Mrs. 
Jones” and “ Mrs. Peters.” This sounded ex- 
ceedingly vulgar to my ears, and I waited almost 
impatiently for the time to come when I could ° 
use the perogative of a wife for its correction. 
He had an ungraceful ak of lounging in his 
chair and half reclining the sofa, even in 
company, that was terrible. It made me uneasy 
from head to foot. Then he said, “‘I shew it to 
him” for “1 showed it to him,”’—* often’? for 
“oft’n”’—and ‘‘obleeged”’ for * obliged.”? Be- 
sides these there were sundry other things that 
worried me not a little. But I consoled myself 
with the reflection that when I became Mrs. 
Smith all these little matters would vanish like 
frost in the sunshine. I was, also, doomed to 
be mistaken; but let me give my experience for 
the benefit of those who are to come after me. 
We had been married just ten days, and I had 
begun to feel that I was really a wife, and had 
a right to say and do a little as I pleased, when 





He | 
had a fashion of saying “ Miss” for  Mrs.,” as | 


Mr. Smith said to me as we sat quite lover-like 
on the sofa in the evening. 

I met Miss Williams as I came home this 
evening: ” 

For mercy’s sake, Mr. Smith! don’t say 
Miss when you speak of a married woman. It 
is excessively vulgar.”? I was pot aware that 
> I had spoken in a very offensive way, but I 
} noticed an instant change in Mr. Smith. He 
replied with some dignity of tone and manner. 

“TI ask your pardon, madam; but I didn’t say 
Miss. I am not quite so ignorant as all that 
comes to.”? 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Smith, but you did say it,’ I 
replied, quite astonished at this unexpected de- 
; nial. 

** Excuse me for saying that you are in error.” 
he returned, drawing himself up. “I never say 
Miss for Mrs.”? 
> Why Mr. Smith! 
have noticed it a hundred times. 
can hear pretty correctly.” 

In this instance you certainly have not.” 

Mr. Smith was growing warm, and I felt the 
blood rushing to my face. A rather tart reply 
was on my lips, but I bit them hard and suec- 
ceeded in keeping them closed. 

A deep silence followed. Ina little while Mr. 
Smith took up a newspaper and commenced réad- 
ing, and I found some relief for a heavy pressure 
that was upon my bosom, in the employment of 
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You always say it. I 
I believe I 


hem-stitching a fine pocket-handkerchief. 
And this was the return I had met for a kind 
; attempt to correct a mistake of my husband’s, 
, that made him liable to ridicule on the charge 
of vulgarity!’ And to deny, too, that he said 
‘* Miss,”? when I had been worried about it for 
{ more than a year. It was too bad! 
After this Mr. Smith was very particular in 
| saying, when he spoke of a married woman 
to me, Misses. The emphasis on the second 
‘ syllable was much too strongly marked to be 
pleasant on my ears. I was terribly afraid he 
would say * Mistress,” thus going off into the 
opposite extreme of vulgarity. 

This first attempt to put my husband straight 
had certainly not been a very pleasant one. He 
had shown, unexpectedly to me, a humor that 
could by no means be called amiable; and by 
which I was both grieved and astonished. I 
made up my mind that I would be very careful 
in future how I tried my hand at reforming him. 
But his oft repeated “‘he shew it to me,” and 
 obleeged,”? soon fretted me so sorely that I was 
forced to come down upon him again, which IT 
did at a time when I felt more than usually an- 
noyed. I cannot remember now precisely what 
I said to him, but I know that I put him into an 
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ill-humor, and that it was cloudy weather in question. I don’t believe a word about the 
the house for a week, although the sun shone good seats all being taken this morning. But 
brightly enough out of doors. His “ shew it to ; its just like you! To go and see this dancer 
me,’? and “‘obleeged,”? were, however, among ; toss her feet about was a thing you had made 
the things that had been after that. So much } up your mind to do, and I was to go along 
was gained; although there were times when I } whether I liked it or not.” 
half suspected that I had lost more than I had ‘You talk in rather a strange way, Mrs. 
gained. But I persevered, and, every now and Smith,”’ said my husband, evidently offended. 
then, when I got “ worked up’”’ about something, ae I don’t see that I do,” replied I, warming. 
administered the rod of correction. ‘The fact is, Mr. Smith, you seem to take it 
Gradually I could see that my husband was } for granted that I am nobody. Here I’ve been 
changing, and, as I felt, for the worse. Scarcely ) making all my calculations to go to the Philhar- 
a year had passed before he would get into a pet | monic to-night, and you come home with tickets 
if I said the least word to him. He couldn’t } for the theatre. But I can tell you plainly that 
bear anything from me. This seemed very un- } I am ot going to see Fanny Elisler, and that I 
reasonable, and caused me not only to sigh, } am going to the Philharmonic.”’ 
but to shed many a tear over his perverseness. This was taking a stand that I had never 
From the thoughtful, ever considerate, self-sac- ; taken before. In most of my efforts to make 
rificing lover, he had come to be disregardful of } my husband go my way, he had succeeded in 
my wishes, careless of my comfort, and indif- } making me go his way. This always chafed 
ferent to my society. Still I felt by no means ; me dreadfully. I fretted and scolded, and “all 
inclined to give him up; was by no means dis- } that sort of thing,” but it was no use, I could 
posed to let him have his own way. It was } not manage him. The direct issue of “I wont” 
clear to my mind that I had rights as well as he and *] will’? had not yet been made, and I was 
had; and I possessed resolution enough to be } sometime in coming to the resolution to have a 
ready to maintain them. His self-will and in- } struggle, fiercer than ever for the ascendancy. 
difference to my wishes roused in me a bitter } I fondly believed that for peace sake he would 
and contentious spirit; and, in an evil hour, I } not stand firm if he saw me resolute. Under 
determined that I would make a struggle for the ; t iew of the case I made the open averment 
mastery. An opportunity was not long delayed. $ th would not go to the theatre. I expected 
The Philharmonic Society had announced one of } that a scene would follow, but I was mistaken. 
its splendid concerts. A lady friend, who had } Mr. Smith did, indeed, open his eyes a little 
frequently attended these concerts, called in to } wider, but he said nothing. 


nn 





see me, and, by what she said, filled me with a Just then the bell announced that dinner was 
desire to enjoy the fine musical treat that had } on the table. Mr. Smith arose and led the way 
been announced for that very evening. to the diner-room with a firm step. Before we 
When Mr. Smith came home at dinner he said, } were married he wouldn’t have dreamed of thus 
before I had time to mention the concert— preceding me! I was fretted at this little act. 
‘¢ Mary I’ve taken a fancy to go and see Fanny $ It indicated too plainly what was in the man. 
Ellsler to-night, and as there will be no chance Dinner passed in silence. I forced myself to 


of getting a good seat this afternoon, I took the } eat that I might appear unconcerned. On rising 
precaution to secure tickets as I came home to } from the table, Mr. Smith left the house without 
dinner. I would have sent the porter with a } saying a word. 

note to know whether there was anything to You may supposé I didn’t feel very comfor- 
prevent your going to-night, but he has been out } table during the afternoon. I had taken my 
all the morning, and I concluded that, even if } stand, and my intention was to maintain it to 
there should be some slight impediment in the } the last. That Mr. Smith would yield I had no 


way, you could easily set it aside.” doubt at first. But as evening approached, and 
Now this I thought too much. To go and } the trial-time drew near, I had some misgivings. 

buy tickets to see Fanny Ellsler dance, and take Mr. Smith came home early. 

it for granted that I would lay everything aside “Mary,” he said, in his usual pleasant way, 

to go, when I had set my heart on attending the ; “I have ordered a carriage to be here at half 

Philharmonic Concert! past seven. We mustn’t leave home later, as 


** You are a strange man, Mr. Smith,” I said. } the curtain rises at eight.” 
* You ought to know that I don’t care a fig about ‘‘ What curtain rises? Where do you think 
seeing Fanny Elisler. I don’t relish such kind of } of going?” 
performances. You at least might have waited “To see Fanny Ellsler of course. I mentioned 
until you come home to dinner and asked the ' to you at dinner time that I had tickets.’’ 
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This was said very calmly. 

And 1 told you at dinner time that I was 
going to the Philharmonic and not to see this 
dancer.” I tried to appear as composed as he 
was, but failed in the attempt altogether. 

«You were aware that I had tickets for the 
theatre before you said that,’’ was the cold an- 
swer he made. 

«Of course I was.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, Mary. You can do as you like. 
The carriage will be here at half past seven. If 
you are then ready to go to the theatre, I shall 
be happy to have your company.” And thy 
husband, after saying this with a most unruffled 
manner, politely bowed and retired to the parlor. 

I was on fire. But I had no thought of yield- 
ing. 

‘a half past seven I was ready. I heard the 
carriage drive up to the door and the bell ring. 

“Mary,” cailed my husband at the bottom 
of the stair-case, in a cheerful tone, “are you 
ready ?” 

* Ready to go where ?”’ I asked on descending. 

*¢ To the theatre.”’ 

“I am ready for the concert,”? I answered in 
as composed a voice as I could assume. 

** Tam not going to the concert to-night, Mrs. 
Smith. I thought you uuderstood that,”’ firmly 
replied my husband. “Iam going to see F 
Elisler. If you will go with me, I shall be 
happy to have your company. If not I must go 
alone.” 

‘And I am going to the Philharmonic. I 
thought you understood that,” I replied, with 
equal resolution. 

“Oh! very well,”? he said, not seeming to be 
at all disturbed. ‘*Then you can use the car- 
riage at the door. I will walk to the theatre.’’ 

Saying this, Mr. Smith turned from me deli- 
berately and walked away. I heard him tell the 
driver of the carriage to take me to the Musical 
Fund Hall; then I heard the street door close, 
and then I heard my husband’s footsteps on the 
pavement as he left the house. Without hesi- 
tating a moment for reflection, I followed to the 
door, entered the carriage, and ordered the man 
to drive me—where? I had no ticket for the 
concert; nor could I go alone! 

“To the Musical Fund Hall, I believe, ma- 
dam,” he said, standing with his fingers touch- 
ing the rim of his hat. 

I tried to think what I should do. To be 
eonquered was hard. And it was clear that I 
could not go alone. 

‘*No,”’ I replied, grasping hold of the first 
Suggestion that came to my mind. ‘“ Drive me 
to No. — Walnut street.”’ 

I had directed him to the house of my sister, 








where I thought I would stay until after eleven 
o’clock, and then return home, leaving my hus- 
band to infer that I had been to the concert, 
But long before I had reached my sister’s house 
I felt so miserable that I deemed it best to call 
out of the window to the driver, and direct him 
to return. On arriving at home, some twenty 
minutes after I had left it, I went up to my 
chamber, and there had a hearty crying spell to 
myself. I don’t know that I ever felt so bad 
before in my life. I had utterly failed in this 
last vigorous contest with my husband, who 
had come off perfectly victorious. Many bitter 
things did I write against him in my heart, and 
largely did I magnify his faults. 1 believe I 
thought over everything that occurred since we 
were married, and selected therefrom whatever 
could justify the conclusion that he was a self- 
willed, overbearing, unfeeling man, and did not 
entertain for me a particle of affection. 

It was clear that I had not been able to manage 
my spouse; determined as I had been to correct 
all his faults, and make him one of the best, most 
conciliating, and loving of husbands, with whom 
my wish would be law. Still I could not think 
of giving up. The thought of being reduced to 
a tame, submissive wife, who could hardly call 
her soul her own, was not for a moment to be 
entertained. On reflection it occurred to me 
that I had, probably, taken the wrong method 
with my husband. There was a touch of stub- 
bornness in his nature that had arrayed itself 
against my too earnest efforts to bend him to 
my will. A better way occurred. I had heard 
it said by some one, or had read it somewhere, 
that no man was proof against a woman’s tears. 

On the present occasion I certainly felt much 
more like crying than laughing, and so it was 
no hard matter, I can honestly aver, to appear 
bathed in tears on my husband’s return between 
eleven and twelve o’clock from the theatre. I 
cried from vexation as much as from any other 
feeling. 

When Mr. Smith came up into the chamber 
where I lay, I greeted his presence with half 
a dozen running sobs, which he answered by 
whistling the “Craccovienne!” I continued to 
sob, and he continued to whistle for the next ten 
minutes. By that time he was ready to get into 
bed, which he did quite leisurely, and laid bim- 
self down upon his pillow with an expression 
of satisfaction. Still I sobbed on, thinking that 
every sighing breath I drew, was, in spite of his 
seeming indifference, a pang to his heart. But 
from this fond delusion, a heavily drawn breath, 
that was almost a snore, aroused me. I raised 
up and Jooked over at the man—he was sound 
asleep! 
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A good, hearty cry to myself was all the satis- 
faction I had, and then I went to sleep. On the 
next morning I met Mr. Smith at the breakfast 
table with red eyes anda sad countenance. But 
he did not seem to notice either. 

**T hope you enjoyed yourself at the concert 
last night,” he said. ‘I was delighted at the 
theatre, Fanny danced divinely. Her’s is truly 
the poetry of motion.” 


Now this was too much! I will leave it to 


any reader—any female reader I mean—whether 


this was not too much. [I burst into a flood of 
tears and immediately withdrew, leaving my 
husband to eat his breakfast alone. He sat the 
usual time, which provoked me exceedingly. If 
he had jumped up from the table and left the 
house I would have felt that I had made some 
impression upon him. But to take things in 
this calm way! What had I gained? Nothing 
as I could see. After breakfast Mr. Smith came 
up to the chamber, and seeing my face buried in 
a pillow weeping bitterly—I had increased the 
flow of tears on hearing him ascending the stairs 
—said in a low voice— 

*¢ Are you not well, Mary ?”? 

I made no answer, but continued to weep. 
Mr. Smith stood for the space of about a minute, 
but asked no further question. Then, without 
uttering a word, he retired from the chamber, 
and in a little while after I heard him leave the 
house. I cried now in good earnest. It was 
plain that my husband had no feeling; that he 
did not care whether I was pleased or sad. But 
1 determined to give him a fair trial. If I failed 
in this new way what wasI todo? The thought 
of becoming the passive slave of a domestic 
tyrant was dreadful. I felt that I could not live 
in such a state. When Mr. Smith came home 
at dinner time I was in my chamber, ready pre- 
pared for a gush of tears. As he opened the 
door I looked up with streaming eyes, and then 
hid my face in a pillow. 

“Mary,” he said, with much kindness in his 
voice, “what ails you? Are you sick?” he laid 
his hand upon mine as he spoke. 

But I did not reply. I meant to punish him 
well for what he had done as a lesson for the 
future. I next expected him to draw his arm 
around me, and be very tender and sympathizing 
in his words and tones. But no such thing! He 
quietly withdrew the hand he had placed upon 
mine; and stood by me I could feel, though not 
see, in a cold, erect attitude. 

“‘ Are you not well, Mary?” he asked again. 

I was still silent. A little while after I heard 
him moving across the floor, and then the cham- 
ber door shut. I was once mcre alone. 

When the bell rung for dinner, I felt half 





sorry that I had commenced this new mode of 
managing my husband, but as I had begun I 
was determined to go through with it. ‘ He’ll 
at least take care how he acts in the future,” | 
said. I did not leave my chamber to join my 
husband at the dinner table. He sat his usnal 
time, as I could tell by the ringing of the bell 
for the servant to change the plates and bring 
in the dessert. I was exceedingly fretted; and 
more so by his returning to his business without 
calling up to see me, and making another effort 
to dispel my grief. 

For three days I tried this experiment upon 
my husband, who bore it with the unflinching 
heroism of a martyr. I was forced, at last, to 
come to, but I was by no means satisfied that my 
new mode was a failure. For all Mr. Smith’s 
assumed indifference, I knew that le bad been 
troubled at heart, and I was pretty well satisfied 
that he would think twice before provoking me 
to another essay of tears. Upon the whole, I 
felt pretty sure that I had discovered the means 
of doing with him as I pleased. ‘ 

A few weeks of sunshine passed—I must own 
that the sun did not look so bright, nor feel so 
warm as it had done in former times—and then 
our wills came once more into collision. But 
my tears fell upon a rock. I could not see that 
we the least perceptible impression. Mr. 
Si had his own way, and I cried about it until 
I got tired of that sport, and in very weariness 
gave over. For the space of a whole year I 
stood upon tears as my last defensible position. 
Sometimes I didn’t smile for weeks. But my 
husband maintained his ground like a hero. 

At last I gave up in despair. Pride, self- 
will, anger—all were conquered. I was a weak 
woman in the hands of a strong-minded man. 
If I could not love him as I wished to love him, 
I could at least obey. In nothing did I now op- 
pose him, either by resolute words or tears. If 
he expressed a wish, whether to me agreeable or 
not, I acquiesced. 

One day, not long after this change in my con- 
duct toward my husband—he said to me. 

*<T rather think, Mary, we will spend a couple 
of weeks at Brandywine Springs instead of going 
to Cape May this season.”’ 

I replied. ‘Very well, dear;” although I 
had set my heart on going to the Capes. My 
sister and her husband, and a number of my 
friends were going down, and I had anticipated 
a good deal of pleasure. I did not know of a 
single person who was going to the Brandywine 
Springs. But what was the use of entering into 
a contest with my husband. He would come off 
the conqueror spite of angry words or ineffectual 
tears. 
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“The Springs are so much more quiet than 
the Capes,” said my husband. 

Yes,” I remarked, “there is less gay com- 
pany there.” 

“Don’t you think you will enjoy yourself as 
well there as at the Capes ?”” 

Now this was a good deal for my husband to 
say. I hardly knew what to make of it. 

“If you prefer going there, dear, let us go by 
all means,” I answered. I was not affecting 
anything, but was in earnest in what I said. 

Mr. Smith looked into my face for some mo- 
ments, and with unusual affection I thought. 

‘¢ Mary,” he said, “if you think the time will 
pass more pleasantly to you at the Capes, let us 
go there by all means.” 

“My sister Jane is going to the Capes,”’ I re- 
marked, with some little hesitation; ‘*and so is 
Mrs. L and Mrs. D » and a good many 
more of our friends. I did think that I would 


enjoy myself there this season very much. But 
I have no doubt I shall find pleasant society at 
tbe Springs.” 

‘* We will go to the Capes,”’ said my husband, 
promptly and cheerfully. 

No,” said I, emulous now for the first time 


in anew cause. ‘TI am sure the time will pass 
agreeably enough at the Springs. And as you 
evidently prefer going there, we will let gfie 
Capes pass for this year. 

“To the Capes, Mary, and nowhere else,” 
replied my husband, in the very best of humors. 
“T am sure you will enjoy yourself far better 
there. I did not know your sister was going.”’ 

And to the Capes we went, and I did enjoy 
myself excellently well. As for my husband, I 
never saw him iin a better state of mind. To 
me he was more like a lover than a husband. 
No, I will not say that either, for I can’t admit 
that a husband may not be as kind and affec- 
tionate as a lover; for he can and will be if 
managed rightly, and a great deal more really 
so. Whenever I expressed a wish it appeared 
to give him pleasure to gratify it. Seeing this, 
instead of suffering myself to be the mere reci- 
pient of kind attentions, I began to vit with him 
in the sacrifice of selfish wishes and feelings. 

It is wonderful how all was changed after 
this. There were no more struggles on my part 
to manage my husband, and yet I generally 
had things my own way. Before I could not 
turn him to the right nor the left, though I 
Strove to do so with my utmost strength. Now 
T held him only with a silken fetter, and guided 
him without really intending to do so in almost 
any direction. 

Several years have passed since that ever-to- 
be-remembered, happy visit to Cape May. Not 








once since have I attempted any management of 
my husband, and yet it is a rare thing that my 
wish is not, as it used to be before we were 
married, his law. It is wonderful too how he 
has improved. I am sure he is not the same 
man that he was five years ago. But perhaps 
I see with different eyes. At any yate I am not 
the same woman; or, if the same, very unlike 
what I then was. 

So much, Mr. Editor, for my efforts to manage 
a husband. Of the three ways so faithfully tried 
your fair readers will be at no loss to determine 
which is best. I make these honest confessions 
for the good of my sex. My husband, Mr. John 
Smith, will be no little surprised if this history 
should meet his eye, and it is most likely to do 
so, for we take your magazine. But I have no 
idea that it will interrupt the present harmonious 
relations existing between us, but rather tend to 
confirm and strengthen them. 


LINES. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


My heart hath its home with the sun and the morning, 
With all things the purest, most noble and fair; 

The mountains, the woodlands, the lakelets and rivers, 
And the lights that are hung in the deep, upper air. 


My heart is where waves, woods and winds are rejoicing, 
It is where the lark and the whip-poor-will dwell; 
Where fountains are leaping, and green vines are 

creeping, 
And blue streams are weeping ’mid shadow and dell. 
My heart is away in the wild, glossy forest, 
Where the light on the mosses lies purple and‘dim; 
And the gush of the wind ’mid the leaves and branches 
Is mingled in glee with the cataract’s hymn. 


It is where the temple and column are lying, 
Unattended and voiceless, and dumb in decay; 
And the Siroc is ringing its wail where the clinging 

Old ivy is flinging its screen o’er the way. 


Yet not ’midst the lonely old wilderness only, 
And not ’midst the shades and the cataract’s call; 
Nor where towering o’er me from crags wild and hoary, 
The pine in its glory looms giant and tall. 


I remember the house when we met, when we parted, 
Round my heart it shall cling like a spell to the last; 

The sad winds that uttered a woe as they fluttered 
The mad brook that muttered a curse as I past. 


Wild rill of the mountains! oh, glad be thy way 
Amid blossom and sunshine, and verdure and vine; 
Be thy life where the dew-drop and lily are smiling— 

Serener and fairer than ever was mine! 


We will meet when the brilliance and glory of Summer 
Wake a Paradise scene o’er the valleys again; 

And earth has the ing of I dreaming, 
And verdure springs gleaming on forest and plain. 
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THE PHYSICIAN OF LEIPSIG. 
BY MRS. E. Fe ELLET. 


Ir was the festival of Easter, many centuries 
ago; and crowds of the citizens and the peasantry 
in their holiday attire, were amusing themselves 
without the limits of the old and renowned city 
of Leipsig. Some were gathered around the jug- 
glers, who here and there exhibited their tricks; 
some listened to itinerant musicians or ballad 
singers, some were conversing in groups; and 
all seemed intent on making the most of their 
holiday. A number of persons were passing in 
and out of a small house that stood a little apart; 
and their faces wore an expression different from 
the joyous or impatient looks of the multitude. 
Tn that deserted dwelling lay a man, who had 
been injured by a fall from his horse, and who 
was expected every moment to breathe his last. 

The medical assistance that had been sum- 
moned in haste, was evidently altogether in 
vain. The patient lay exhausted on the rude 
couch that had been prepared for him; the looks 
of his attendants showed that hope was past. 
Yet it was apparent, from his dress, that he was 
a person of some rank, and able richly to reward 
any service rendered. 

Amid the general silence, there was a murmur 
at length of—*‘ Teuscher !””—* Christophe Teus- 
cher!”? The name was repeated several times; 
and presently a messenger was despatched on 
horseback, with all speed, into the city. 

* And who is Christophe Teuscher ?” asked a 
peasant of an artizan whom he knew. 

It is strange enough you have not heard of 
him,” was the reply. ‘‘ He is the best physician 
in all Leipsig—be he noble or burgher.” 

*‘ Nay—thai saith too much; or he would ere 
now have had his deserts in fortune as well as 
praise.”? 

*You know him not; nor how he fighteth 
against his own fame. Not only will he take 
no fee, except where the patient is passing rich, 
but thanks ever seem to grieve him. I have 
seen him turn away with a look of bitterness 
and humiliation, from the gratitude of those he 
has saved from death by his marvellous cures. 
When he has given back a wife to her husband, 
or a child to its parents, he has been known to 
rush in haste from the apartment, that he might 
escape the sight of their joy.” 

‘‘ And once,”” observed another of the group, 
‘¢ when called to the death-bed of a sufferer whose 
disease baffled his skill—he was heard to burst 
into scornful laughter—saying as the sick expired 
before his eyes—* behold—ye fools! what all our 
art is worth!” 














‘Then of a certainty,” remarked the peasant, 
growing pale, “che has either committed some 
dreadful crime, and is doing penance by his 
science of healing, or he is leagued with eyil 
spirits.”? 

‘‘Neither one nor the other,” said another 
person. ‘Christophe is an excellent man, and 
loveth his fellow men only too well. I myself 
saw him when he went to his house that same 
night. I heard his laugh—of convulsive anguish 
—not of scorn! I followed him—for he saw me 
not in the darkness, even to his lonely dwelling. 
I watched at his door; I saw him weep—I heard 
his prayer—that Nature would aid him—would 
grant all he asked; would give him power over 
death. ‘There must be a means,’ he exclaimed, 
‘of vanquishing this last foe! Oh, that the secret 
were mine! I would guard it sacredly! none 
should share it; it should die with me—when 
wearied of the burden of life, I should lay it 
down! ‘Only the power I crave—the power to 
triumph over death—to snatch his prey from his 
grasp! Let that be mine—and no young bloom- 
ing life shall perish—where Teuscher comes!” 

Much more discourse there was concerning 
the strange physician, and his wonderful cures. 
But ere long a movement without the hut, and 
a murmur of ‘ Teuscher,’”? announced that he 
hag arrived. Heedless of those who gazed on 
him, or of the whispers of curious spectators, he 
advanced at once to the bedside, and examined 
the patient. 

As he did so, a shade of gloom passed over his 
face, and he shook his head. The bystanders 
understood that there was no hope. 

Teuscher drew a phial from his vest, mingled 
a few drops in a cup of water, and directed that 
the wounded man should be raised to administer 
it. In vain! he was unable to swallow the medi- 
cine. A convulsion passed quickly over his fea- 
tures; the leaden hue of death settled on his face; 
his head fell back—and in a few minutes all was 
over. 

‘Too late!?? muttered the physician, with a 
look almost of agony. ‘One moment too late!” 

He turned and passed out of the door, regard- 
less of the salutations of many who knew him. 

While the bystanders were talking of what 
had occurred, Teuscher walked rapidly across 
the populated plain, taking no notice of any— 
till he had passed the last range of booths, and 
left the crowd behind him. The sun was setting 


—and threw rays of gold and purple over the 
particolored decorations of the festive scene. 
The universal gaiety was at its height; for the 
hour of breaking up was close at hand. 
Suddenly the shrill note of a trumpet startled 
the physician from his gloomy reverie. Turning 
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to the side whence it came, he saw a little figure 
of a man, of, appearance so singular, that his 
attention was at once arrested. His dress was 
strange and fantastic to the last degree ; his face 
deeply seamed with wrinkles, such as belong to 
extreme old age; but his complexion was fresh 
as youth itself. His lips were of glowing red- 
ness; his small, keen eyes flashed fire from be- 
neath snow-white eyebrows; and his movements 
were rapid, elastic, and full of activity. 

Teuscher looked in some surprise at this 
strange personage, who immediately addressed 
him. 

* Ah, there is the famous doctor!’’ he cried. 
‘My respects to you, sir! and I should be in- 
finitely honored, if you would condescend to 
step into my humble dwelling, and witness a 
few of my experiments !’? 

“What are they?” asked Teuscher, while 
almost instinctively he followed the little man. 

“Mere experiments, my dear sir,”? answered 
the stranger—* experiments in the noble sciences 
—in philosophy, astrology, necromancy. But I 
am free to confess that I am not worthy to hold 
a candle to you, learned doctor; although you 
are yet but a young man; while I have wasted 
three hundred years in vain efforts——” 

“Ha!” interrupted Teuscher—“ how say you ? 
Are you three hundred years old?” P 

The little man burst out a laughing. At last 
he said—checking his mirth—‘‘] said, learned 
doctor, that I-had wasted three hundred years 
in trying to acquire knowledge. You may think 
how old I must have been before I found out my 
ignorance; and judge that I must have lived at 
least four hundred years.”’ 

Teuscher gazed on the speaker with astonish- 
ment. His words seemed the realization of his 
own wild visions, and he could not in spite of 
his reason, in spite of experience, refuse belief. 

The stranger took him by the hand, and led 
him into a narrow and mean looking house. 

*¢Enter, most learned sir,”? he said. ‘ You 
mistrust me, I perceive; but I do not blame you 
nor take it amiss. There is a deal of jugglery 
and cheating in the world. But come, and look 
for yourself; perhaps you may believe what you 
see.” 

The apartment into which the physician was 
introduced, was black with smoke, and lined 
with various implements of surgery, and boxes 
of medicine, besides skeletons and dried speci- 

mens of numerous sorts, crocodiles, serpents in 
glass cases, &c. &c., all arranged in the most 
bizarre and fantastic manner. Teuscher smiled 
in some contempt as he saw all this. His com- 
panion observed it—and said—not without some- 
thing like a sneer on his withered face. ‘The 
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noble and learned doctor is quite in the right, to 
despise all this rubbish and mummery. It only 
serves me to keep my harlequin in condition, 
by producing an impression upon the people. 
They—as you know—cannot discern what is 
good, without something to dazzle their eyes 
as a preparation. You, mine honored sir, will 
have the goodness to accompany me into my 
innermost sanctuary—if I may be allowed the 
expression. I make bold to think you will not 
fail to be satisfied.” 

Saying this, the little man led the way toward 
the end of the dingy room, where hung a dark 
curtain covered with strange figures and caba- 
listic characters. 

The old man drew aside the curtain, and led 
his guest into the open space beyond. This was 
very feebly lighted, and contained no other fur- 
niture than a bed, on which lay a figure dressed 
in a great variety of colors, and glittering with 
finery. At a signal from the little man, the 
figure sprang up with extraordinary agility, and 
with a bound stood directly before the two as 
they entered. At the same instant the room 
was filled with intense light. Teuscher glanced 
at the face of the goblin-like figure, and recoiled 
with an involuntary cry of terror. The goblin 
burst into a shrill laugh; sprang back and threw 
himself on the bed; while the old man drew the 
physician back into the apartment they had just 
quitted. 

‘You are somewhat disconcerted, worthy and 
learned sir, at the sight of my merry pet—my 
harlequin. And yet he is the living evidence 
that I really and truly possess the secret of baf- 
fling the power of death! I found him at the 
very last extremity ; and he took rather an over- 
dose. I saved him, however, and have kept him 
these hundred and odd years in the same case— 
just as you see him—not a feature altered. How 
little and strong the lad is yet!” 

Teuscher gave a slight shudder. 

“TI know,” continued the little old man— 
‘what the worthy doctor has wished so long 
to obtain. The moment has now arrived for 
the fulfilment of those wishes—if you, learned 
sir, do not refuse the small condition I am con- 
strained to impose with my lessons.” 

«¢ What condition ?”’ inquired the physician. 

* Only,” replied the old man, “ that my worthy 
friend will be pleased to keep my pretty Hans, 
my harlequin, as an inmate of his house and 
home.”? 

*‘ Never !?? cried Teuscher, with a thrill of dis- 
gust. ‘Never would I consent to that.” 

“The learned doctor will think a moment 
before he declines my offer,”? said the little 
man quietly. ‘ Why should my lively pet be 
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refused a shelter—a snug, remote apartment in 
some corner of your house—and a mouthful of 
food every day? Think what board payment 
you shall have! I would make the offer to no 
other person on earth but yourself !?? 

*‘ But why must I keep the hideous creature 
in my house ?”’ asked the doctor. 

** Why ?” replied the other. ‘ Because I do 
not want to leave the poor child alone and help- 
less in the world I am going to leave. I am 
tired of living; and am resolved to die imme- 
diately, as gently and pleasantly as possible.” 

*¢ How, old man ?—will you die—and of your 
own free will ?” 

‘¢Even so, worthy sir, in peace and blessed- 
ness! And when you have possessed my secret 
for a few hundred years—you too may have the 
same desire and determination. Ah, doctor! to 
live—and no longer have aught to love or live 
for—it is but a melancholy thing after all!?? 

*‘Give me your secret then—and die!” cried 
the excited Teuscher. ‘I will give your hor- 
rible harlequin an apartment in my house; but 
I will never look upon his hateful countenance. 
He shall wear a mask whenever I come to fetch 
his food.” 


s¢ Just as you please,”’ answered the old man, 


smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps in your place I should be 
just as squeamish. This evening I must give the 
people a last lecture; but when the moon goes 
down expect me and my pet at your house. I 
will there communicate my arcanum to you; and 
having done so, will take leave and return to my 
dwelling. Early in the morning you may have 
the pleasure of placing me among my dried cro- 
codiles, stuffed monkeys, and other curiosities.” 

So saying, the old man opened the door of his 
hut; and Teuscher went out and walked quickly 
homeward. His:heart throbbed; his head burned; 
and he felt almost inclined to doubt if all he had 
heard and seen were not a strange dream. 

At sunrise the next morning Christophe Teus- 
cher stood in his private laboratory, examining 
with great attention a dark ebony casket, richly 
inlaid with gold. This contained a number of 
small crystal bottles, filled with liquids of various 
colors. 

*‘ Life—life—in the midst of a thousand 
deaths!”? exclaimed the physician. ‘In the 
judicious combination of several among these— 
the most concentrated and deadly poisons—each 
one of which would singly be instant destruction 
—lies the grand arcanum—the elixir of life—the 
secret of endless existence! So said the sage— 
and it is—it must be—truth! Why did I not long 
since discover this? But mine it is at last—mine 
alone—the power to triumph over death!?? 





If in time past Christophe Teuscher had won 
distinction by his astonishing cures—his fame 
now rose higher day after day. He never lost 
a patient to whom he was called, even in the 
last extremity. Nay—so great was his skill that 
for three years no sickness came nigh the dwel- 
lings where he was in the habit of going in and 
out, in his medical capacity. 

While the renown of the wonderful physician 
spread all over Leipsig, many cautious persons 
shook their heads, and said they thought it hardly 
consistent with the excellent character he had 
hitherto borne, that for the space of three years 
he should have kept one apartment in his house 
closed—not one of his own servants being ever 
permitted to enter it. The master, it was said, 
took thither three times as much food and drink 
as would suffice for an ordinary man; yet, though 
Teuscher had always been thought extremely 
moderate, nothing was left. It was observed 
also—that whenever he left the house, he never 
neglected to fasten his study—from which access 
could be had to the mysterious chamber—with 
heavy bolts and locks. These precautions—it 
was noticed—had continued from the day on 
which, three years before, the old juggler and 
pretended magician had been found dead among 
his dried preparations, in his dwelling without 
the city gates. 

Much observation was excited, of course, by 
these mysterious proceedings; and there were 
some who scrupled not to say that all was not 
as it should be. _ But Christophe’s blameless 
life and amiable deportment were in his favor; 
and went far to check the mischief of malicious 
tongues. Then his own explanation was one 
that gave tolerable satisfaction, viz: that he 
entertained as an inmate of his house an un- 
fortunate man, who had long labored under a 
malady that would not yield even to his un- 
equalled skill; who was obliged to live under 
his continual care, and would see no one but his 
physician and nurse. 

This was enough to silence calumny; the 
rumors died away, and henceforth none dared 
cast suspicion on the spotless character of the 
matchless physician. 

It was past midnight, and Teuscher had just 
closed the volume he had been studying—when 
a loud knock was heard at his door. A storm 
was raging without; the blast of November 
swept against the old building, and the rain 
pattered upon the casement; but Christophe 
never hesitated to answer the call of distress. 
As usual, his presence was required at the 
bedside of one in imminent danger. 

As the light of the lamp fell upon the 
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messenger’s face, the physician started back, 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“You must come to my master instantly! 
You will not fail, Mr. Teuscher!” cried the 
servant, eagerly. 

Ts your master ill?” asked the doctor. 

“Qh, no! my lord, the count, is well; but his 
daughter, the Lady Lucille——” 

“Lucille!?? and Christophe’s countenance 
changed. 

“The Lady Lucille is dying! Will you not 
come, Mr. Teuscher? She cannot live an hour 
without your aid.” 

Without a moment’s delay, save to seize the 
casket containing his medicines, and to lock 
the door of his study, the physician followed 
the messenger. Well he knew that the proud 
Count N—— would have sent for him only 
when all other help failed! He who could 
boast nought of rank or ancient descent, had 
dared to love the count’s daughter—the gentle, 
beautiful Lucille. Their story was a common 
one; they had met by accident; they had become 
interested in each other; the haughty father had 
discovered the presumption of the physician, 
and threatened his daughter with his curse if 


she permitted him to look on her face again. 
Now—how deeply must the pride of that heart 
have been bowed beneath the shadow of ap- 
proaching death—since Count N—— stooped 
to implore aid from one he had despised ! 

Not a word spoke Christophe on his rapid 


walk to the stately abode of the noble. The 
count himself received and conducted him to 
his daughter’s chamber. 

Save my child,’’ he said, in tones of agony, 
“and I myself will give her to you! You—and 
none other shall espouse her!” 

Christophe pressed the hand of the despairing 
father, and passed into the apartment. Lucille 
lay unconscious upon the bed, her face pale as 
death itself; the light of her blue eyes quenched 
—her lips parted in the struggle for breath. 
Life lingéBed, as it were, on the very verge of 
extinction. The physician mixed some drops 
from his casket in water, and put it to her lips. 
Scarce had she tasted the life-draught when she 
swallowed it eagerly; recollection returned; the 
color came to her cheek; she smiled, and feebly 
reached her hand toward Christophe. 

You can save me—you alone!”? she mur- 
mured. And the count, his eyes filled with 
tears, himself placed her hand in that of Teus- 
cher—who knelt by the couch of his beloved— 
and blessed them both as his children. 

It was now for the first time that Teuscher 
felt the value of existence. To live—to love— 





to be filled with happiness—and to know that 
he could defy the grim destroyer! 

The change from despair to rapture was too 
sudden; the emotions that agitated him—too 
violent; his health gave way. The night after 
he had received the count’s promise found him 
in a raging fever. 4 

The physician had never yet tried his areanum 
upon himself. Heretofore he had wished for— 
not dreaded—the approach of death. What had 
he to bind him to this world? Now he was in 
expectation of the highest happiness earth could 
bestow; Lucille was to be his own; and he trem- 
bled to think that without aid, he might himself 
falla victim. An eager desire for life—a terror 
of losing it—took possession of him. He sprang 
from his bed, opened the casket, and with trem- 
bling hands prepared the restorative mixture. 
Having mixed this in his cooling draught—he 
drained the cup immediately—and threw him- 
self on the couch to await its healing effect. 

The door was pushed open suddenly; and 
with an apish spring the hateful harlequin stood 
before him. 

Teuscher started at the unexpected sight— 
and exclaimed angrily—‘‘ what dost thou here, 
fellow, at this late hour ?—and how darest thou 
leave thy chamber without my permission ?” 

The creature laughed a hollow, unearthly 
laugh. ‘I have left my chamber,” he said, in 
his hoarse voice—* because I am weary of my 
long imprisonment there. Now, sir doctor, I 
am going to appoint you a chamber !”? 

Therewith he slowly drew the mask from 
his face. The skeleton visage grinned hideous 
mockery. 

Teuscher seemed in no way surprised at the 
frightful countenance thus disclosed; he only 
turned away with an expression of disgust. 

“The mask!?? he cried—* put on the mask! 
Thou knowest I cannot endure to look upon thy 
horrible face !’” 

Again the goblin burst into mocking laughter. 
* Poor earth worm!” he said—*‘ how proud can 
a little flesh and blood show itself over its scaf- 
folding of bones! Know, most famous doctor, 
that in three days thou shalt be even as myself; 
and in three times three—unconscious dust! 
For whom dost take me? For the poor wretch 
who—as the lying conjurer averred—drank by 
chance too much of his wonderful arcanom, and 
wasted to a skeleton—the effect of its two great 
potency? Know me at last for the king—the 
conqueror of the world—for Death himself !”? 

In speechless horror Teuscher’s eyes were 
fixed on the apparition. 

* Thou hast dared to defy me,’’ the phantom 
continued ; “to dream that thou could ’st triumpt 
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over me! For this fool-hardy presumption I have 
doomed thee—in the prime of life—to quit this 
fair and blooming world, and go down to the deep 
darkness of the grave. Christophe Teuscher! 
this once thy dimmed eyes and feverish hand 
have played thee false! Thou hast mingled the 
wrong draught—and hast drunken death instead 
of life !?? 

A cload came over the vision of the heart- 
stricken Teuscher; his brain reeled; a mortal 
anguish seized upon him. The vision of death 
vanished; but the fearful knowledge remained. 

Next morning the physician was found by his 
servants stretched lifeless upon the floor. Their 
efforts restored him to consciousness; but he 
wasted away hour after hour; and in three days 
was indeed reduced to a living skeleton. 

He had time to make his last will; in which 
he gave directions that a representation of him 
in that terrible condition should be placed on his 
monument—that it might serve as a warning to 
all who dared dream of opposing the course of 
nature in the pride of human science. 

According to the prediction, Teuscher’s suf- 
ferings were ended in nine days. The church 
of St. John was built over his tomb; and to this 
day may be seen, in its grounds the monument 
ordered in his testament. 





FANCIES AT EVENING. 
BY CAROLINE E. woop. 


Sweet, like fairy music falling, 
Sighs the light and fragrant wind, 
As though it was stirred in passing 
By a seraph’s starry wing. 
Soft, like spirit voices breathing 
On the still and dewy air; 
From the flowers there seems uprising 
Murmurs low, like grateful prayer. 


And methinks where holy angels 
Tune their golden harps to sing, 

Radiance pure as this sweet moonlight 
Falls from every glancing wing. 


And I’ve watched the stars in Heaven 
Where the glowing daylight dies, 
Till I fancy seraph guardians 
Look with smiles into my eyes! 





SONG OF SPRING. 


Sort green turf, violet-flowers, 
Lark’s clear hymning, black-bird’s lay, 
Balmy airs, sunshiny showers— 
When such silvery tones are ringing 
In my thought can sweeter singing 
Ever praise thee, young Spring-day. ©. H. 





THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS, 


CHAPTER I. 
In the west riding of Yorkshire, England, is 
a pretty rural viliage buried in a valley, and 
threaded by one of those beautiful streams, 
bright and sparkling, that seem to find their 
source where downward mines give lustre to 
the waters. In and out, through the cluster- 
ing trees, and by the neat cottages flashed the 
stream, now kissing the violet tinged slopes of 
a meadow, now sleeping in the shadows of a 
grove, and again leaping into the sunshine, 
laughing and eddying across the highway, till 
the very pebbles in its bed seemed to join in 
the liquid riot of sunbeams and water dancing 
merrily over them. After making its way in 
this coquettish fashion through the village, the 
stream lost itself in a grove of Druid oaks that 
half choked up one end of the valley, and above 
which the gable ends of a stately old manor 
house might be seen, garnished with tall chim- 
neys, and bearing many a trace of that architec- 
ture to which old Queen Bess gave her name. 
As it entered the dense shadows of the grove, 
the rivulet, like a playful child subdued by soli- 
tude and darkness, crept softly under the trees 
with a timid, whispering murmur, and seemed 
absolutely checking the sparkle of its waves as 
they rippled under and through the gnarled roots 
of the oaks that stretched themselves into the 
bed of the stream, and lay coiled under the 
water like a nest of huge serpents petrified or 
asleep. But there was one spot, a few fathoms 
3 deep in the wood, where the rivulet flashed out 
; in its sparkling wilfulness again, and bent like 
; a silver bow around an old stone cottage, so 
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completely overrun with honeysuckles, roses, 
and creeping plants, that, but for a rude angle 
peeping out here and there, the very walls 
might have seemed built of flowing shrubs. 
The trees had been thinned aroundgthis dwel- 
ling that necessary sunshine might nourish a 
flower garden which lay glowing around it, and 
one stately tree, falling over the roof, gave a 
picturesque shelter to the humble spot. From 
the windows of this cottage might only be seen 
the windings of the rivulet and the glades of 
the forest park, where groups of deer lay slum- 
bering, or stalked calmly over the rich sward. 
The village was shut out by a rampart of oaks, 
and an ocean of foliage lay between, and the 
manor house to which it was an appendage. 
On the morning when our story commences this 
cottage was occupied only by a young girl, busy 
as a butterfly in her household affairs.. The day 
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was yet early, and it was a pleasant thing to see 
the form of that lovely girl passing to and fro by 
the open window, while gracefully performing 
her household task. 

Lucy Jones filled a humble station in the 
world; her father was only a game-keeper in 
the magnificent park we have described, and 
she, his only child and house-keeper, with all 
her beauty—and Lucy was very beautiful—had 
no aspirations beyond her present humble and 
happy !ot—no aspirations did I say ?—ah, there 
I was wrong! Lucy was a woman, a sweet 
tempered, warm-hearted young creature just 
in the flush of life and hope, and at times her 
pure heart would beat, and her cheek burn 
with thoughts of another cottage nearer to the 
manor house where the old gardener had left a 
son to mourn his loss and inherit his place and 
favor with the lord of that broad domain—for 
valley, village, forest and river as far as the eye 
could reach was the property of one man. 

Now and then as Lucy proceeded with her 
work she would pause by a window opening 
upon the stream, put back the dew laden honey- 
suckles with her hand, and look toward the rivu- 
let as if she expected some one to appear upon 
the bank. But all was solitude. The warm, 
bright sunshine playing upon the rich sward— 
the damp leaves and the sparkling waters alone 
met her gaze. Then she would draw a tremu- 
lous breath, which was not quite a sigh, and 
turn away, to come back again at the slightest 
noise, and peer anxiously forth as before. At 
last her watchfulness was rewarded by the sight 
of a fine, manly youth coming down the stream, 
with a fishing rod in one hand and a‘basket on 
his arm, crowded with rare hot-house flowers, 
such as Lucy with all her skill could never have 
persuaded to bloom even in the sunniest nook 
of her little garden. 

Ah, Lucy Jones—Lucy Jones!—that was a 
tell-tale blush that rose to thy cheek as those 
soft, brown eyes of thine fell on the youth and 
his frag: burden! One could almost count 
the pulsations of the little heart fluttering be- 
neath thy crimson boddice—by the color that 
came and went so like the tints of sunset on 
that round and dimpled cheek. The smile too, 
how it played and brightened around that little 
roguish mouth! The sunshine twinkling among 
the wet rose-buds outside the window was not 
half so beautiful! 

And now the young girl draws back from 
the window, though it were difficult to detect 
her through the thickly clustering leaves. She 

lushes and smiles, and her heart gives a plea- 
sant bound, for upon the greensward she hears 
a quick footstep. Across one of her flower 
6* 








beds she sees a shadow fall. That pleasant 
sound and sight makes her blood glow and 
her nerves thrill. The footsteps drew nearer, 
and sound with a sort of ringing music on the 
threshold stone. There is a rustling of the 
vines as the fishing-rod is leaned against them. 
Now the color gushe8 afresh to Lucy’s cheek, 
and with her little embrowned hands she seizes 
the churn handle, and falls diligently to work 
as if every thought were intent on dashing the 
golden butter from the mass of pearl white milk 
that her busy hands were agitating. 

Lucy heard the latch lifted, and knew by the 
fresh gust of perfumed air sweeping in that the 
door was opened, but she did not turn her head 
or seem to heed it in the least, till a pair of 
brown hands were placed on each side of her 
head, and a mellow voice whispered something 
in her ear which we will not repeat—though 
it made the crimson boddice swell again, and 
brought a swarm of dimples to that rosy little 
mouth. Those dimples, those ripe lips, straw- 
berries bathed in sunshine were not near so 
tempting. They were enough to provoke an 
anchorite, and John Manson was no hermit— 
nothing of the sort. ‘Oh, Lucy, forgive me, 
I have not seen you in five days, remember 
that,”? said John Manson, his fine face all in 
a glow, and assuming a half deprecating, half 
triumphant look, “see what I have brought 
you.” 

John Manson dropped upon one knee, set 
his basket on the floor, and parting the flowers, 
revealed a mass of luscious cherries glowing 
underneath. 

“Oh! John,”’? said Lucy, lifting her finger 
mischievously. 

** No—no—they are from my own tree at the 
end of the cottage, that which shelters the little 
bed room window,” said John, earnestly, ** but 
never bore fruit till this year. Before another 
comes round you shall gather the cherries your- 
self from the casement: I was thinking so this 
morning as I stripped the boughs for you. Oh! 
Lucy, how happy we shall be!” 

The smile grew softer upon the lips of that 
young girl, and her brown eyes were flooded 
with love-light as they fell upon the upturned 
face of her lover. She did not answer his full 
hearted appeal, but bent down and began to 
remove the flowers from the basket to an old 
fashioned china vase which stood on the win- 
dow seat close by. But John saw that her long, 
black eyelashes were moist, and that her hands 
grew tremulous as they wandered amid the blos- 
soms, and these signs of feelifig made his heart 
swell more than words could have done. 

The flowers were crowded into the capacious 
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vase. The cherries lay glowing upon the table 
in a dish of cut crystal, injured by a slight frac- 
ture in the edge, which defect had sent the rich 
vessel from the manor house to the cottage, 
where it become a boast and an ornament, and 
there amid the commingled perfume of fruit and 
blossoms the lovers set down together. 

* Now tell me,” said Manson, looking through 
the window, and toying uneasily with a cluster 
of cherries which he had taken from the dish— 
*‘what has happened during my absence—what 
—what—visitors have you had ?” 

**None that were welcome,” said Lucy, and 
her face took a serious expression. ‘He was 
here twice in one day, but [ would hold no con- 
versation with him. Indeed but for my father’s 
commands I would have left the house the mo- 
~ ment he entered it.”’ 

, jon arose and began to pace the floor. 
‘Why will’ your father persist in making us 
miserable?”, he said, with some bitterness. 
** Will he forever remain blind to the character 
of this bad man? Has a few hundred pounds 
_ sealed his eyes so thoroughly that nothing will 
open them ?” 

**T do not know,” replied Lucy, and her eyes 
filled with tears—‘‘ but he seems to have cast a 
spell upon my poor father. It is not his money 
—at least I think not—there is something else— 
some influence that I cannot fathom that makes 
my father advocate his cause so earnestly. If 
the master would but send him away all might 
be well. Do you know, John, I sometimes sus- 
pect him of instigating this discontent among 
the tenants.” 

* And I too,”? replied Manson, with energy. 
‘Whoever heard the people cavil about their 
rents, or complain of the master till he come 
among us. Even your father, Lucy, who drew 
his first breath on the estate—even he has be- 
come discontented since this sub-agent got pos- 
session of his ear. There will come trouble out 
of this—trouble to us all. I have foreseen it a 
long time. This morning I feel more certain of 
it than ever ?”” 

‘Let us hope for the best!”? replied Lucy, 
placing a hand upon her lover’s arm as he come 
near her again. ‘Of one thing you are certain, 
whatever influence this man may obtain over 
my father, it shall never reach me! With my 
whole heart and strength T love you, John— 
not even death could force me to encourage 
another !”? 

God bless you for saying that!’? replied John 
Manson, with hearty warmth, and tears sparkled 
in his fine eyes a, he took Lucy in his arms and 
held her close to his heart. ‘‘ Heaven knows I 


‘never doubted you, Lucy, yet it is a comfort to 
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hear this sweet promise from lips that never yet 
deceived me. Let the wretch prowl about!— 
while we love each other so much what harm 
can he do? Yet I sometimes long to beset him 
for daring to lift his eyes this way; I always feel 
the blood tingling at my fingers end whenever 
he crosses my path.” 

** Nay, let him alone; he is a dangerous man, 
quiet and subtle as a serpent, but all the more 
to be feared for that. Let him alone, John, or 
some mischief will come of it. He will prove 
no straightforward enemy, such as you can 
cope with. Let the man take his own course, 
he cannot shake our faith in each other! He 
cannot rob us of our love! Why then should 
we heed him at all ?”? 

«I know—I know,” said Manson, impetu- 
ously, ‘still I cannot help it. I do detest him, 
and always shall so long as he dares to look 
upon you with hope. Oh! if your father could 
but be brought to see him in his true light.” 

‘* Perhaps you had better allow Thomas Jones 
to think a little for himself,” said a sneering 
voice at the window. 

Lucy started and clung to Manson’s arm, who 
walked straight to the casement, and dashing 
aside the vines stood face to face with two men 
stationed close to the opening, one leaning with 
an air of insulting languor against the stone 
work—the other, a middle aged man, short and 
stout, holding unto his gun with both hands, 
which he had planted so hard upon the ground 
that the stock was buried in the flowing turf, 
while his chin rested upon the muzzle. The 
face of this man lowered with a stern and angry 
cloud: his heavy brows drooped low over two 
coal black eyes full of angry fire, and the fingers 
with which he clasped the gun worked nervously 
about the muzzle, as if he could hardly refrain 
from lifting the weapon to his shoulder. 

“ Lucy—girl! I say, take your hand from that 
young man’s arm,” cried the game-keeper. His 
voice trembled with anger, and loosing his grasp 
on the fowling piece he lifted a fi threaten- 
ingly toward the young creature, who, in the first 
impulse of surprise and terror, had clung to her 
lover for protection against the frowning looks 
bent upon her. 

**Oh! father, do not be angry with us!” said 
the poor girl, dropping her hand and shrinking 
beneath the gloomy scrowl that grew darker and 
darker on the game-keeper’s face— John only 
came to bring us some cherries from his own 
garden—see! and the flowers, too, he has been 
away nearly a week, so it was natural that he 
should think of us the first thing.’ e 

“And it was natural that he should come 
hither to abuse my friends, and instigate my 
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own child to rebellion against my wishes was 
it??? rejoined the game-keeper, fiercely. ‘I tell 
you, girl, this fellow must leave my house, and 
never darken its door again—I have seen enough 
—heard enough—you can’t deceive me now—I 
will be master under my own roof. Let it be 
cleared of unwelcome guests.”’ 

“Your roof shall be free of my company at 
once,” said John Manson, addressing the angry 
game-keeper in a voice that trembled more from 
wounded feeling than from resentment at this 
rude treatment from his old friend. ‘It is the 
first time that I ever stood beneath it without a 
welcome. It will be the last time. As for that 
man,” continued the outraged youth, pointing 
sternly at the younger person who stood by the 
window with a sneer on his lip and in his eye— 
‘as for that man, let him beware how he crosses 
my path. He has come between me and my 
father’s old friend. He has dared to insult this 
my plighted wife with his unwelcome love-talk. 
He is, I solemnly believe, engaged in practices 
that will yet bring him within the clutch of the 
law. I warn you against him Thomas Jones. 
Look on his face, see how pale my words have 
made him! His mouth, his eyes, he cannot con- 
trol them always. Once more, Thomas Jones, 
I warn you against that man!”? 

The energy with which Manson spoke, the 
lightning flash of his eyes had its effect upon 


both the game-keeper and hiscompanion. The } 


old forester looked first at the excited speaker, 
then at the man by his side, and a shade of sur- 
prise not unmingled with suspicion swept across 
his features. Manson seized Lucy’s hand within 


his, and wringing it convulsively, turned to leave ; 


the cottage. 


** Sir, young man,” exclaimed Hyatt, for that ° 


was the name which the game-keeper’s compa- 
nion bore, “do not attempt to sneak off thus! 
Before this good man and his daughter I will 
force you to take back your insolent words.” 

Hyatt spoke evidently with desperate effort. 
His blac s gleamed unsteadily, and he turned 
them from side to side, while his lips trembled 
and grew white either with suppressed rage or 
cowardly fear—perchance both commingled to 
give his features that fiendish, and yet half 
craven expression. 

Manson cast a fierce glance upon him, and 
smiled disdainfully. ‘When the master comes 
we shall learn more of the attorneys he has sent 
us,”? was the answer. 

Again that pallid look came over Hyatt, but 
the game-keeper’s eyes were upon him, and he 

, rallied again. 
“The rustic is desperate with fear of losing 
your daughter,” he said, with a sneering smile, 
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‘and who can blame him ?” he continued, cast- 
ing a glance at Lucy that made her shrink closer 
to Manson’s side. 

**T have no fear of losing her,”? said Manson, 

casting a powerful arm around the young girl. 
She is my promised wife, I neither doubt her 
nor fear you. The day will come when Thomas 
Jones there, will know you as you are! God 
forbid that it then be too late to save his old 
heart the trouble you are preparing for it.”? 
}  §* We have had enough talk!’? said the game- 
keeper. ‘Leave my house, John Manson; I 
> and my friend here want a mouthful of bread 
and cheese; and J will not darken the door-stead 
till you have passed through.” 

‘You shall not bid me begone twice,”’ said 














; the old man. ‘Good bye, Lucy, it ts like 
: dark day for us now, but have a firm heart they 
, cannot ‘ie us asunder long. Good bye!” 
> Good bye, do not fear for me,”’ said Lucy, 
; returning his grasp with her trembling fingers, 
while her eyes filled with tears; ‘‘ my father’s 
doors will not long be closed against the son of 
his old friend.” 
¢ I never expected to see it,’ cried the young 
man, dashing one hand across his eyes, and 
¢ then settling his hat as if the motion had been 
‘ prompted by that intention, and without turning 
his face again :oward the two men at the win- 
’ dow, he strode from the house. 
The moment he was gone, Jones and Hyatt 
; came round to the front of the cottage and en- 
‘ tered it. They found Lucy striving to suppress 
the tears that had burst forth on her lover’s de- 
é parture, but without seeming to heed iner distress 
the old man bade her bring forth something to 
eat, observing that he should not be home to 
: dinner, and perhaps might be absent till late at 
: night. 
’ Lucy could not suppress a sigh, and her tears 
; began to flow again. Never, till the arrival of 
3 Hyatt in the neighborhood, had her father spent 
‘ any of his evening hours from home. Punctual 
in all things before, since that time his entire 
habits had changed; irregularity at meals; late 
hours, and a general neglect of his trust had 
begun to mark a life hitherto exemplary and 
: almost patriarchal in its simplicity. It was, 
therefore, with a new weight at her heart that 
Lucy brought forth the provisions that her father 
had commanded. Without any particular rea- 
son for apprehension that she could have defined 
to herself, the young girl had learned to dread 
this unpropitious change in her father’s habits. 
Still she allowed none of these feelings to be- 
come manifest, but arranged the little table in 








Manson, in the same proudly sorrowful tone 
he had throughout maintained whi dre 
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silence. In order to make room for the repast, 
Lucy lifted the dish of cherries, and was bearing 
it to the window seat, when Hyatt coolly reached 
forth his hand as if to help himself to a portion 
of the fruit. Lucy drew back with a burning 
cheek, and placing the dish upon the stone work 
of the window, cast some loose flowers that had 
been left there over its ruby contents, and mo- 
tioned the unwelcome guest to place himself by 
the table. 

A disagreeable smile gleamed on Hyatt’s face 
as he sat down, and he muttered something be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘Take away this dish-water, and give us 
something fit for men to drink!’? cried the old 
man, disdainfully pushing aside the noggin of 






buttermilk, that, till of late, had been his 
rite beverage. ‘I do not see why we 
\r uld not have ale’ to drink as well as those 







who call themselves our betters !”? | 

‘Yes, and brandy, too, with win 
dest,” said Hyatt. ‘ What is drinkiforjone man 
is drink for another. Were I park-k r here 
this youngling of a lord should drink no wine 
which did not wash my lips too.” 

Jones looked round at Lucy somewhat un- 
easily, and touched his companion’s foot under 
the table. 

‘ Hush, she is not prepared—she knows noth- 
ing of the claim yet,” he said, in @ low voice. 

Hyatt nodded his head and answered. 

*¢ All in good time. Keep that Manson from 
her, and she is too fine a girl not to feel her own 
rights and the value of her own beauty.” 

This was said in an undertone, and as he 
spoke Hyatt cast a sidelong glance at Lucy, 
who had seated herself near the door, and was 
looking out as if to avoid any conversation with 
the hateful guest her father had brought home. 
She was, indeed, very beautiful with that sad 
expression of countenance—those large, brown 
eyes, mournful, and yet sparkling with recent ex- 


f the red- 


citement, and the wealth of her rich hair escaping | 


in wavy tresses from the braid which confined it 
at the back of the head. Jones glanced toward 
her, and a smile of parental vanity broke over 
his face. 

*‘She will do well enough,” he said; ‘her 
mother was a handsome woman—but we must 
not put these high flown fancies into her head.”’ 

‘Or she may think nothing but a lord good 
enough for her,” murmured Hyatt. ‘Nay, I 
heard in the village that the young lord of the 
manor had cast an eye upon her, and that you, 
friend Jones, were over fond of sending her up 
to the mansion house.” 

*¢ You have heard a foul lie then,”’ cried Jones, 
striking his clenched hand on the table with a 











violence that made the plates rattle, and sent a 
dash of foam leaping from the ale cup half over 
the table. ‘I never sent her to the house; she 
never goes there.” 

« Well—well, it must be only village gossip,”? 
said the other, softly; “or perhaps the young 
lord may have spread the idea himself. These 
nobles have little regard for the character of 
a poor girl like your daughter. Now I think 
again—it must have come from him, for his 
valet was the man who joked upon the subject 
over his cup only the night before his master 
went abroad. The tap-room was full, and all 
the villagers heard it.”? 

‘The villain,” exclaimed Jones through his 
shut teeth, and clenching the handle of his knife 
fiercely. ‘ Would to heaven I had them here 
—master and man—in the Druid woods their 
bones should ache for it.”? 

‘¢ Better means than that may be found to 
punish them,” replied Hyatt, still subduing his 
voice. ‘‘Let us find the papers we spoke of, 
and force him to give back that which he took 
from your father. The Mier farms and their 
woodlands—why if my plan of the boundaries 
is right this claim leaves one-third of the park 
here—including this bend of the stream and the 
house.”? 

* But I have searched the old building every 
where,”? Jones was about to reply, but that in- 
stant Lucyarose. Hyatt touched the'old man’s 
foot again, and, taking up the ale can, Jones 
drowned his sentence in its contents. 

When their repast was ended, the two men 
arose and went out again, leaving the young 
girl depressed and somewhat alarmed by the 
few words that had reached her during their 
conversation. 

Meantime the park-keeper and his companion 
walked into the thickest of the wood, conversing 
earnestly all the time. 

‘¢ And so you have searched the house tho- 
roughly,”’ said Hyatt. 

6‘ Every nook and corner, and nogPecrap can 
I find.” 

Still you are well assured that your grand- 
father held the property ?”” 

* Yes, but I always thought till you told me 
better, that it was sold to the old lord.” 

*‘No—no, there was a debt, a mere trifle; 
your grandfather was ill and knew nothing of 
the law; the old lord took advantage of his 
illness and his ignorance, and swept his park 
boundaries around the whole. Your father was 
an infant, and before he was old enough to un- 
derstand the fraud it was forgotten. When he, 
grew up the old lord made him park-keeper, 
gave him the house that was really his own to 
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live in—and thus quieted his conscience while 
he hushed up the whole affair so effectually that 
people forgot to ask questions.” 

But the deeds—I have not a scrap of paper 
to show that the land was ever owned by my 
grandfather. Besides the young lord is rich, 
and I have no money to fee lawyers with.”’ 

“ As for that,” said Hyatt, bending his eyes 
to the earth, and casting a sidelong glance at 
the old man through his dark lashes—‘‘as for 
that, there can be no trouble. The moment I 
am Lucy’s husband, and thus have a claim for 
hereafter on the land, all that will be managed. 
The deeds! If we only had the deeds all would 
be easy enough !”’ 

*¢ But how are they to be found ?—where can 
they be ?”’ said the game-keeper, becoming more 
and more earnest. 

‘The moment I got an inkling of the claim,” 
replied Hyatt, “from the papers that were placed 
in our hands I made up my mind that these deeds 


must be with you, as they were not to be found ° 


among the documents sent up to his lordship’s 
solicitor; so being a younger partner in the firm 
and easily spared, as the property is of value I 
ran down to see if they could be obtained, de- 
termined to see justice done to an honest man, 
though his lordship is our client.’’ 

‘But now what is to be done?’? rejoined the 
game-keeper, dejectedly. ‘They certainly are 
not in the house!” 

‘It is unfortunate certainly, and a great dis- 
appointment to me,” said Hyatt, tapping his 
boot with a walking stick that he had just cut 
from the wood; “our firm is prospering, and 
your daughter is very lovely. With my savings 
and a pretty farm, the two cut out from this 
park, we might have set up as landholders and 
country gentlemen as well as our betters. My 
friend you must find these deeds !’? 

* But how—where am I to look ?”’ cried Jones, 
with a gesture of impatience. ‘They are not 
at my house—they are not among the papers 
sent to your firm for safe keeping!”’ 

‘‘No—but there is a memorandum which 
convinces me of their existence,”? said Hyatt, 
thoughtfully, then lifting his hand as if some 
sudden idea had struck him, he exclaimed— 
“the manor hoflse—it is possible that these 
deeds may have been given up to the old lord 
and stored away in the mansion. It was only 
the most important papers that were sent up to 
us.”? 

The game-keeper’s face brightenél. ‘ How 
stupid of us not to think of that before,” he said, 
with animation: “of course they must be there. 
I have seen a tin box labelled ‘important papers’ 

a dozen times standing on an upper shelf in the 
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plate closet—but then,”’ and here the old man’s 
countenance fell, ‘‘ how are we to get a sight of 
them? The young lord would never give us 
leave to rummage his papers.” 

Hyatt hesitated. The color came and went 
on his cheek; and he began to tear up a cluster 
of wild flowers with his stick. That which he 
was about to propose was so important that even 
his audacious self-possession gave way, and for 
a moment the two stood together in silence. 

**The young lord is absent now, and his per- 
; mission to search for these papers could not be 
; obtained, though he were ever so willing; but 
; in searching for that which is your own, why 
‘ ask permission of any one, is not the manor left 
‘ under your charge ?” 

‘If it were,” cried the game-keeper, bluntly, 





*¢do you think that I would abuse my trust ?”? 
*Do you think that his lordship will of his 
, Own accord render up papers that will curtail 
’ one-fourth’ of the richest portion of his domain; 
yet the papers are yours, and you have a right 
. to them. If he will not render them up, and 
: who expects this of him---how are they to be 
_ seen ?”? 
*¢ Sure enough, I have a right to my own pro- 
> perty !?? muttered the old man. 
*‘ And have a right to search for it wherever 
| it is unjustly detained,” responded Hyatt, still 
‘ busying himself with the broken tuft of blossoms. 

*«* Why—yes,” said the game-keeper, half re- 
luctantly—“ yes, there can be no doubt of that 
—but still——”’ 

*¢ But still you cannot break the bondage this 
aristocrat has placed youin. You are afraid of 
; his displeasure, and so give up a rich inheritance 
rather than take the only means left of securing 
it to yourself. I thought you had more spirit, 
; Jones, but it seems that though born a gentle; 
man, it takes but a short season of servitude to 
place a sweep’s spirit in your bosom.” 

The old man’s cheek blazed, and his whole 
fiery spirit was aroused by this speech. Hyatt 
marked the signs of his anger—the clenched 
hand, the swelling chest, and the fierce trem- 
bling of his lips. 

1 did not mean to offend you, Jones, but this 
thing requires the courage to do right, and I am 
disappointed in not finding it with you!” 

**T am not afraid to do anything that is honest 
and right—I am afraid of nothing—let me tell 
you that, young sir—nothing, I say, right or 
wrong!”? 

IT should trust otherwise,”’ said Hyatt, very 
gravely; ‘‘ courage is beautiful when honorably 
applied. This is a case of the plainest justice, 
the proofs of your inheritance lie up yonder in 
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a house left under your charge.”? 
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*¢No—no—there you rest under a mistake,” 
cried the old man. “I am in charge of the 
grounds, not of the manor house.” 

Hyatt started, and the color left his face. 

“Indeed, I thought it was otherwise—that 
both house and grounds were in your care,” 
he said, in a voice that shook through all his 
efforts to appear indifferent. ‘‘ Who then has 
care of the manor house during the lord’s ab- 
sence 7”? 

* The keys were left with John Manson—that 
is the keys of the plate-room and other apart- 
ments where valuables are kept.’? 

*¢ Indeed—and does he stay at the house ?” 

**No—there is only the house-keeper there, 
and a maid or two. John likes his own cottage 
too well. So long as he has the valuables under 
' bolt and bar, with the keys in his own posses- 
sion, they are safe enough. A pick axe would 
hardly break through the plate room.”? 

A singular and baffled expression came over 
Hyatt’s face, he mused a few moments, and 
then said with assumed carelessness. 

“It is a pity these keys were not left with 
you. This young rustic is so wedded to his 
lord that all hopes of obtaining access to the 
deeds through him would be useless. We may 
as well give up the property at once. It isa fine 
independence—enough to make a gentleman of 
you, and a lady of that sweet girl. Well—well, 
it cannot be helped. If the keys had been left 
with you now, we might just have searched 
quietly to be sure that the documents were 
there, and then have demanded them after of 
the young lord.” 

‘Then you did not mean to take the deeds 
away!” cried the game-keeper, eagerly. 

“Take them away—my good friend where 
would your fancy lead to. No—no, only let 
us be assured that they are in his possession— 
let us be certain of the exact spot where the 
deeds may be found, and all the rest will be 
easy enough. Of course we come forward in 
the name of the law and demand them. Now 
he might deny their existence, but after you 
have seen them—with me for a witness—this 
denial would not answer.”? 

*¢So all we want is a sight of the deeds.” 

* That is all, but as you have not the keys, it 
is of no use talking about it, especially as we 
have very foolishly quarrelled with the young 
man who holds them. He would not oblige 
us now, though our object is donbtless most 
honorable and so important.”? 

‘Perhaps I should not ask him,” said the 
game-keeper, with a shrewd smile. ‘If I once 


make up my mind to the thing it could be done 
without the consent of John Manson.” 





It required all Hyatt’s self-control to subdue 
the expression of his face as these words were 
uttered, but a gleam or two flashing beneath the 
half closed eyelids, was all that he suffered to 
appear of the triumph that he felt. 

‘* Well, we will talk the matter over as we go 
toward the village. I have ordered a dinner at 
the public house, and a few bottles of choice 
wine will help us to deliberate. You are an 
honest fellow, Thomas Jones, and I respect you 
for it. Come along now, and do not think that 
other people cannot act conscientiously as well 
as yourself. Come, we will take a walk across 
the fields, and go up to my room through the 
back way. The landlord had my orders before 
I came out, so we shall be quite alone !”’ 

The game-keeper lifted his rifle, and swinging 
it over one shoulder moved toward the village, 
followed by his young companion. Ags they 
walked forward both sank into a fit of musing 
that kept them silent all the way. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 
BY CAROLINE E. TIMLOW. 


Sweet sunny tress! come back to me 
Like some bright dream of other days, 
And shedding in my bosom’s cell 
A warmth from Friendship’s holy rays. 


I well remember that fair face, 
Once shadowed by thy golden braid; 
The dimpled cheek and glorious eyes 
That lovelier seemed beneath thy shade. 


And thou hast bound her maiden brow 
With clustered jewels rich and rare; 
When ’mid the brilliant throng she moved 
The loveliest and the brightest there. 


‘And in her slumbers, sweet and warm, 
Thou hast her forehead lightly prest, 
And known, perchance, the happy dreams 
That filled with bliss her sinless rest. 


Thou’st felt her soft, light clasping hands 
When folded in the evening ae, 

And heard the accents sweet and low 
That rose upon the silent air. 


And when she died! upon her brow 
Thou rested still in moveless folds; 
And heard the last, low murmured sigh, 
And felt the life-blood growing cold. 


Then, from thy marble resting-place, 

I severed thee with sorrowing tears, 
A token bright, to breathe to me 

Of her I loved, through coming years. 


Sweet tress! thou hast come back to me 
From by-gone hours of light an¢ zioom, 

And wakened memories that wii! »:ve 
Forever in unfaded bloom. 
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FLORAL DICTIONARY. * 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY. 


Absence, 

A Belle, 

Activity, | . 
Accommodating Dispo- 


sition, 


Affection beyond the grave 


A heart that is ignorant 
of love, 
Ambassador of Love, 
Ambition, 
Ambition, Female, 
Amiability, 
Am I forgotten? - 
An appointed meeting, 
An expected meeting, 
Anger, a frown, : 
Anxious and trembling, 
Art, 
Aspiring, 
Assiduity, 
Avarice, 
Aversion, 
Bashful shame, 
Beauty, 
Beauty unknown to the 
essor, 
Beauty even now, 
Benevolence, 
Beware! 
To Bind, ‘ 
Bonds of affection, 
Bond of Love, 
A Boaster, 
Bravery, 
Busy vs 
Call me not Beautiful, 
Calumny, Scandal, 
Capricious Beauty, 
Charity, 
Charming, 
Cheerfulness, 
Cheerfulness in old Age, 
Chivalry, 
absense 
mpassion, 
Concealed Love, 
Confession, 
Confidence, 
Confidence in Heaven, 
Consolation, 
Constancy, 
Consumed by Love, 
a 
oquetry, 
Counterfeit, 
Cruelty, . 
‘o Cure, 
Cure for the Heart-ache, 
anger, 
Deceitful charms, 
Declaration of Love, 
Delay, 
Delicacy, 
Delicate Beauty, 
Departure, 
espair, 
Devotion, 
Diffidence, 
Disappointment, 


Zinnia. 
Orchis. 
Thyme. 


Red Valesian. 
Locust. 
Rose Bud, white. 


Hollyhock, white. 
Jasmine, white. 
Holly. 
Everlasting pea. 
Geranium, nutmeg. 
ceony. 
Columbine, red. 
Bear’s Breach. 
Pink, mountain. 
Lavender. 
Auricula. 
Pink, Indian. 
Rose, deep red. 
Rose, red, full blown. 


Daisy. 


China, or monthly rose. 
alycanthus. 
Oleander. 
Snow Ball. 
Gilly Flower. 
a caaegge 
range: 
x Leaf, 
Quamoclit. 
se, unique. 
eo 
’s Slipper. 
ag wild. 
Rose, Musk. 
rocus. 
American Starwort. 
Daffodil. 
Lettuce. 
Elder. 
Acacia, yellow. 
bud, 
Polyanthos. 
a a 
oppy, red. 
Bor. 


Althea. 
Houstonia. 
— 
ock Orange. 
Marigold. 
Yarrow. 
Pleurisy root. 
Rhododendron. 
Thorn Apple. 
Tulip, red. 
‘ever Root. 
Lily of the Valley. 
Hibiscus. 
Pea Sweet. 


Cypress. 

He iotrope. 
Cyclamen. 
Syringa Carolina. 


Disappointed Expectation, Geranium, fish. 








Discretion, Lemon blossom. 
——, — ‘ 

isgust, lag-Ophrys. 
Dissension, Pride oP liee. 
Distinction, Cardinal’s flower. 
Distrust, Lavender. 
Docility, Rush 
Domestic virtues, Sage. 
Do me justice, Chesnut Tree. 
Early Youth, rimrose. 

otism, self-love, Narcissus. 

Elegance, Acacia, white. 
Eloquence, Lagerstremia. 
Embarrassment, Love in a puzzle. 
Enchantment, Vervain. 
— — Laon wal 

ncouragement, irga aurea; or, golden red. 
Envy, Geranium, Crane’s bill. 


Esteem and Love, 


Strawberry Tree. 
Estranged love, 


Lotos flower. 


| nema a mene 
xtinguis opes, ‘onvovulus Major. 
Falsehood, - Lily, yellow. 
Farewell! Pine, spruce. 
Female Fidelity, Speedwell. 
Feminine Modesty, alla, ethiopica. 
Fickleness, Larkspur, pink col. 
Fidelity in misfortune, | Wall Flower. 
Filial love, Virgin’s Bower. 
Finesse, Sweet William. 
Flattery, Venus’ Looking Glass. 
Flee away, Pennyroyal. 
Foppery, Affectation, Cock’s Comb. 
For ever thine, Dahlia. 
Forget me not, } a yellow and 
Forsaken, Weslo Willow. 
Fraternal love, Woodbine. 
Freshness, Rose, damask. 
Friendship, Acacia, rose. 
Gayety, Butterfly-Ophrys. 
Gallantry, Nosegay. 
Generousand devoted love, Honeysuckle, wild. 
Glorious Beauty, lory Flower. 
Good wishes, Basil, Sweet. 

race, Rose, Multiflora. 
Grace and Elegance, Jasmine, Yellow. 
Gratitude, Canterbury Bell. 
Happy Love, ose, Bridal. 

ope, Almond flower. 

ope, Hawthorn. 
Hopeless Love, Tulip, yellow. 
Hopeless, not Heartless, Love lies a-bleeding. 
Humility, Broom. 


Tam dazzled by yourcharms Ranunculus. 

: esteem - 3 not love you, Spider wort. 
am perfectly indiffer- 
ent to you, Dogwood. 

I am worthy of you, Rose, white. 

I am your Captive, Peach blossom. 

I change but in dying, Bay leaf. 

I declare against you, Belvidere. 

I desire a return of affection, Jonquil. 

t = = the Trap laid} Gaich F ly, white. 

I have a message for you, Iris. ; 

I have lost all! Honey flower, Mourning 


ride. 
I live for thee, Cedar. 
T love, Chrysanthemum, rose color. 
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16 FLORAL DICTIONARY. 
Imagination, Lupine. Sensitiveness, Mimosa. 
Immortality, Amaranth. paration, Ash-leaved trumpet flower. 
Impatience, Balsam, yellow. Serenade, Dew Plant. 
Impatient resolves, Balsam, red. _ Simplicity, Sweet Briar. 
Inconstancy, | Primrose, Evening. Sincerity, Honesty, or Satin Flower. 
ndustry, Clover, red. Slander, Nettle. 
Ingenuousness, Pink, white. Slighted love, Chrysanthemum, yellow. 
Ingratitude, Rose, without a Thorn. Solitude, Lichen. 
Daisy, white. Sorrowful Remembrances, Adonis. 


Innocence, 

I partake yourflntiments, 

( will think of “ft, 

I with the morning’s love 
have oft made sport, 

I would not answer hastily, 

I wound to heal, 

Jealousy, ; 

If you do love me, you 
will find me out, 

Joy, 

Justice, ‘ 

Lady, design to smile, 

Le plus loin, Le plus cher, 

Lightness, 

Live for me, : 

Lively and pure affection, 


ve, 

Love at first sight, 

Love in idleness, 

Love positive, 

Love returned, 

Majesty, Power, 

Matrimony, 

Mature and finished ele- 
gance, 

Mental Beauty, 

M 


essage, 
Mildness, 
Misanthropy, 
Modesty, 
usic, ; 
My Bane, My Antidote, 
My best days are past, 
My heart bleeds for you, 
Never ceasing Remem- 
brance, 
Only deserve my love, 
Patience, 
Peace, 
Pensive Beauty, 
Perfect Excellence, 
Perplexity, 
Perseverance, 


Pity, 
Pleasures of Memory, 
Pleasing Reminiscences, 
Preference, 
Present preference, 
Presumption, 

ride, 
Pride, Haughtiness, 
Prosperity, 
Purity and sweetness, 
Recall, 


Recluse, 

Reconciliation, 

Refinement, 

Refusal, 

Rejected addresses, 

Raligiows Superstition, 
membrance, 

Resolved to win, 


Rivalry, 

Rural Haseiness, 
ness, 

Scepticism, 

Sensibility, 


China Aster, double. 
China Aster, single. 


Bachelor’s Button. 


Honeysuckle, Monthly. 
glantine. 
Hyacinth. 


Rose, Maiden’s Blush. 


Wood Sorrel. 
Rudbeckia. 
Geranium, Oak. 
Tuberose. 

rkspur. 
Arbor Vite. 
Pink, red. 
Violet, blue. 
Coreopsis, Arkansa. 
Heart’s Ease, wild. 
Myrtle. 
Ambrosia. 
Crown Imperial. 
Ivy. 
Pomegranate Flower. 


Kennedia. 
Tris. 

Privet. 
Thistle. 
Violet, white. 
Oat. 


Po white. 
ae Saffron. 
Camellia Japonica. 


Everlasting. 


Rose Campion. 
Ox Eye. 
Olive. 
Laburnum. 
Strawberry. 
lave inncesiet, 
olia. 
Camelia Japonica. 
Pine, black. 
Periwinkle, blue. 
Periwinkle, white. 
Geranium, rose. 
Geranium, apple. 
Snap ‘on. 
Rose, hundred leaved. 
Sun-flower, tall. 
heat. 


Lily, white. 


ranium, silver-leaved. 
tos leaf. 


Moss. 

Star of Bethelem. 
Snow drop. 

Pink, variegated. 
Ice Plant. 

Aloe. 

Rosemary. 
Columbine, purple. 
Bird’s-foot Tre oil. 
Batter-cup. 
Rocket. 

Tulip tree. 

Dead Leaves. 
Night shade. 
Verbena. 





Speak low, if you speak 
love, 

Spiritual Beauty, 

Splendid Beauty, 

Splendor, 

Submission, 

Sunbeam’d Eyes, 

Superior Merit, 

Superstition, 

: Susceptibilit 


Sympathy, 





pire to, 
The ambition in my love 
thus plagues itself, 
The color of my fate, 
The decrease of love on 
better acquaintance, 


rrr 


The Heart’s Mystery, 
The reward of Merit, 
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Time, 

Time and Philosophy, 
Timidity, 

A Token. 

Transient Impressions, 
Transport, Ecstacy, 
Treachery, 
True-love, 

Truth, 

Unanimity, 
Uncertainty, 
Unchangeable, 
Unconscious Beauty, 


Unfortunate attachment, 








Your devout adorer, 

Your hand for the next 
quadrille? 

Your frown I defy, 

Your purity equals your 
loveliness, 


Your qualities surpass 
your loveliness, 
outh, 
Your image is engraven 
on my heart, 
Youthful love, 
Your presence softens 
my pain, 
Enp or 





That smile I woutd as- } 


You will cause my death, 


} Honey Flower. 


Cherry Tree Blossom. 
Amaryllis. 
Sumach, Venice. 
Grass. 
Scarlet Lychnis. 

ose, Moss. 
St. John’s wort. 
Passion Flower. 


Sweet or saild disposition, Mellow. 


Balm. 
Rose, Daily. 
} Fuchsia. 


Honeysuckle, coral. 
} Rose, yellow. 


The first emotions of love, Lilac, purple. 


Polyanthos, crimson heart. 
Bay Wreath. 


Thou art all that is lovely, Rose, Austrian. 


Fir, Balm of Gilead. 
Pine, Pitch. 
Marvel of Peru. 
Laurustinus. 
Rose, white and withered. 
Cape Jasmine. 
aurel. 
Forget-me-not. 
Chrysanthemum, white. 
Phlox. 
Convolvulus. 
Amaranth, Globe. 
Rose, Burgundy. 
Scabious. The Mourning 
Bride. 


Unpatronized Merit, Primrose. 
Useful knowledge, Parsley. 
Variety, Rose, Mundi. 
War, Rose, York, and Lancaster. 
Warlike Trophy, Nasturtium. 
Winning Grace, Cowslip. 
A Wish, Row ep 

it, ze in. 
Wit, ill timed, Sorrel. 

oman’s Love, Pink. The Carnation. 
—— Queen of} Queen’s rocket. 

> 

You occupy my thoughts, Heart’s Ease, purple. 
You please all, Branch of Currants. 
a young and beau-} p bed, reds 


Sun-flower, Dwarf. 
Geranium, Ivy. 
Anemone. 
} Orange blossom. 
Hemlock. 
Mignonette. 
ilac, white. 


} Spindle Tree. 


Catch-fly, red. 
Milk-Vetch. 
Dictionary. 
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